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Fundamental Principles of Modern Library Service« 





First of all, in getting a public li- 
brary to function properly it is abso- 
lutely essential for the public to look 
upon it and think of it as their public 
library. When an institution bearsgthe 
name of an individual, extra effort is 
necessary to make the community realize 
this fact, for the best service can only 
be given on the part of the workers of the 
library and appreciated on the part of 
the public, when all realize that it is the 
public. library of the city. To a certain 
extent an institution bearing an_ indi- 
vidual’s name is frequently handicapped 
in getting this idea of community own- 
ership across to the people, and particu- 
larly in the early history of the insti- 
tution. 

This handicap might be illustrated by 
many examples from various cities of the 
country. It often has an unconscious ef- 
fect on the library workers, causing them 
to look upon their institution as a charity 
rather than as a public service organiza- 
tion. When the community and the peo- 
ple connected with the library look upon 
it as a charity, it cannot do its best work. 

The public library should be from its 
very nature the most democratic of all 
our institutions. It appeals to old and 
young in a way that no other institution 
does. Beginning with the children be- 
fore they can read, serving them thru 
picture books, etc., it continues the serv- 
ice to the end of their lives. It should 
also appeal to all classes of the com- 





*From report of survey of Hackley public 
library, Muskegon, Mich. 


munity, rich and poor, employer and em- 
ployee, as well as those of all religious 
faiths. To the extent that a public li- 
brary fails to appeal to all classes it is 
failing in its mission. 

In the administration of such a demo- 
cratic institution, those responsible for it, 
the board and the librarian, ought to be 
thoroly imbued with the idea that the 
people of the community are its biggest 
asset-_that the greatest economic re- 
source of any community is its people. 
This is usually double the assessed valu- 
ation of the property of the community, 
or for Muskegon over $100,000,000. 
This is in addition to the great human 
values that go with the development of 
personality. The modern public library 
is one of the greatest institutions for 
the development of the economic and 
human value of the people. 

The governing board and_ library 
workers should also thoroly realize that 
the purpose of a modern public library 
is to disseminate ideas rather than merely 
to circulate books; for after all, the 
ideas which books contain (and “books” 
is used in a broad general sense to cover 
all printed material, including pictures, 
etc.) are essential in keeping the com- 
munity intellectually alive. No com- 
munity can function to the best advan- 
tage unless it is intellectually alert, and 
it is the great business of the modern 
public library to supply the intellectual 
vitamines necessary for its healthy 
growth. A community that is alive in- 
tellectually makes that community a 
much more interesting place to live in, 
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and the people in it are more valuable to 
themselves and to the country on ac- 
count of it. 

The economic value of an intellectu- 
ally alive individual, or group of indi- 
viduals, has been demonstrated again 
and again, even in farming, for in a sur- 
vey made in Wisconsin several years ago, 
it was shown that dairy farmers who 
took only one agricultural paper in their 
homes produced more milk and _ better 
milk per cow than the farmers who did 
not take any. In other words, the farm- 
ers who read to get the experiences of 
other people are intellectually alive to 
their job, and to that extent better 
farmers. 

The governing board of a library has 
definite functions to perform, and the 
board and the community, as well as the 
librarian, should thoroly realize and ap- 
preciate these functions. Ina broad gen- 
eral way, it is the business of the board 
to determine the policy of the library, 
to legislate for it, if you please—and 
take an intelligent interest in promoting 
its service, its welfare and its develop- 
ment, and to see to it that it produces 
the desired results. The members of a 
board can do this only by taking enough 
time for the work to have a definite idea 
of the working of the institution and its 
possibilities in the community. Mem- 
bers of a board who are unwilling to give 
sufficient time and attention to the li- 
brary to do this work intelligently should 
in justice to themselves and to the li- 
brary and the community retire from the 
board. Nothing will more certainly fos- 
silize or petrify the work of a library 
than a board that is dead to the oppor- 
tunities that the library offers to the peo- 
ple. Such a board will paralyze ulti- 
mately all the efforts of the librarian and 
those responsible for the actual carrying 
on of the detailed work of the library. 

It is not the business of the board to 
undertake to do the technical work 
which belongs to the librarian and the 
persons particularly trained for such 
work. But one of the great and im- 


-portant functions of such a board is to 
interpret the community to the libra- 
rian, and to interpret the librarian and 





the library’s policies to the commun:ts. 
in this way both helping to sell the ::- 
brary idea to the people who support it 
and use it. 

The function of the librarian is to 
carry out the general policy of the board 
in making the institution an _ efficient 
means for service. To do that intelli- 
gently, the librarian must have frequent 
conferences with the members of the 
board, individually and collectively, in 
order to keep in personal touch with the 
ideas which the Board may have in 
mind, should enlighten the Board on any 
technical or professional matters that 
may come up, and should take the in- 
itiative in suggesting changes for the im- 
provement of the library and its service. 


‘The librarian should have a free: hand 


in all technical matters and the internal 
administration of the library. When a 
board can no longer place sufficient con- 
fidence in a librarian to entrust such de- 
tails to him, when it can no longer get 
his active and sympathetic codperation 
in its forward-looking policies, it should 
not impose its will upon his resisting 
mind—it should look for a new librarian. 
The board should be interested in results 
rather than in the details of the methods 
of getting the results. A very frequent 
cause of misunderstanding in the work- 
ing of a library is the lack of codpera- 
tion between the librarian and his gov- 
erning board thru a lack of understand- 
ing of the work and functions of each. 
In order that the librarian may carry 
out the work of the institution properly 
and effectively, he must have as a basis 
for his work a broad general education, 


plus technical training or experience, and. 


added to this the spirit of initiative which 
impels him to constant study and ob- 
servation of the possibilities of his pro- 
fession; for librarianship, when prop- 
erly followed is a profession, rather than 
merely a job. As a profession it must 
be rewarded and have working condi- 
tions that promote professional growth 
and the general well-being of persons 
who have made a large investment in 
education and training. 

It has been said that the modern li- 
brarian of a large library must know, and 
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know with a considerable degree of 
thoroness, more technical subjects than 
any other professional person, with the 
possible exception of the architect. The 
librarian must know literature, and the 
literature of more than one language and 
of more than one country, except in a 
very large library where it is possible to 
have specialists for the different coun- 
tries and different languages. The li- 
brarian must have a general knowledge 
of the whole range of human affairs and 
human interests—science and technology, 
history and art, in order to select the 
books which the library needs, and te 
meet the needs of the community intel- 
ligently. The librarian must know about 
business and business administration 
both for his library and for the public, 
about printing, about book binding, about 
the administration and operation of 
buildings and the whole group of sci- 
ences that enter into his daily work. And 
then the librarian must know the history 
and spirit of the community in which he 
works, as well as the history and spirit 
of the institution, for institutions as well 
as communities and individuals gradually 
develop a spirit, esprit de corps. 

In addition to a wide knowledge of 
books and people, the librarian of a mod- 
ern public library must have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the great vital 
problems of the time, for it is these prob- 
lems—social and industrial—that are of 
interest to the people who use the library, 
or who ought to use it; and without a 
sympathetic understanding and knowl- 
edge of these problems the librarian can- 
not properly hook up his institution with 
the community. 

It goes without saying that a librarian 
should know the technic of modern li- 
brary administration, for there is a very 
considerable technic that has grown up 
w.th the administration of modern li- 
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braries; and this requires years of ex- 
perience and practice to gain thoroly. 
The librarian ought to have this technic 
so thoroly ground into his system that 
most of it will manifest itself uncon- 
sciously, just as an expert musician does 
a large amount of his work auto- 
matically. 

In short, a library is like any other in- 
stitution, or machine. It does not run 
itself. It is the business of the librarian 
to furnish most of the steam, and to 
know how to apply it, to make the ma- 
chine (if you choose to call a library a 
machine), an effective instrument to do 
the work for which it was established. 

Reterence has already been made to 
the liorary as a great democratic insti- 
tution As a democratic institution both 
the library and the community which 
uses it have been rapidly developing in 
the last few generations. The ex- 
perience of practically every library in 
the country has been that the American 
public can be trained and be trusted to a 
much greater extent in the use of books 
and the library than was supposed to be 
possible 25 years ago. The governing 
board should adapt its rules and regula- 
tions with this in view, to make this 
service thoro and democratic, consistent 
with the rights of all: in other words, 
that the privileges which may be freely 
accorded the public generally, access to 
books, number of books which may be 
taken and the so-called red-tape with 
reference to registration, etc., may be 
very much simplified as compared with 
what was thought possible a generation 
ago. The librarian and the Board 
should be thoroly in sympathy with this 
modern tendency—in the language of the 
business world, “sold” on these ideas— 
in order to make the library what it 
ought to be in every city, in the city of 
Muskegon—the people’s university. 








Why I Am a Trustee 


Mr F. A. Begole, trustee, Marquette, Mich. 


The laws. of compensation divide 
trustees into just two classes, good and 
bad, evenly divided so as to form the 
proper equilibrium. Of course on our 
board, they are all good, which means 
that some other board must be all bad. 
Now after several years of service, I 
am satisfied that the success of a pub- 
lic library depends more than anything 
else upon the ability of the trustees to 
recognize and select a competent li- 
brarian. 

Our library trustees are and should 
be men of affairs. They have their 
own work to do. They meet once a 
month, for say, thirty minutes. The 
librarian has prepared and submits her 
monthly report of circulations. She 
has a list of bills to be considered. 
Perhaps the roof has developed a leak. 
Smith wants to know why he can’t 
have part of the coal orders. Jones 
complains that he operates a steam 
laundry, employing 30 hands and pays 
taxes, still the librarian persists in giv- 
ing the towels to a Chinaman. The 
secretary writes out a few motions. 
The board stands adjourned for one 
month. 

You may expatiate on the value of a 
school for librarians but if the average 
trustee does much more than the above 
you must start a training school for 
us. We need it as much as the li- 
brarian. 

There are of course questions of ad- 
ministration and financing which we 
all know and understand. We pass on 
them readily and intelligently, but ask 
us what a Thesauraus is or who wrote 
“The Mystery of the tenement house” 
and the wise trustee will say nothing 
and continue to look wise. 

Our hearts are in the right place, 
what matter if our heads do at times 
go wrong? 

The library trustee is very proud of 
his place. It’s quite professional, you 
know. Street and police commission- 
ers are merely the trades people of 
municipal politics. In the fifth year of 


his office, he is elected “President of 
the Board.” Then when he goes on 
his little winter trip to California or 
Florida and sits with the other tourists 
on the porch of his boarding-house, it 
gives him quite a literary standing to 
be able to say, “I am president of the 
board of trustees of the public library 
in our town, Vanity Fair.” Don't 
deny us our little foibles. It is one of 
the reasons “Why I am a trustee.” 

There are certain privileges of a li- 
brary that are incidental to a trustee- 
ship. We have keys to the front and 
back door and it is quite convenient 
to drop in, Sunday morning, as a sort 
of refuge from our conscience. Not 
nearly as bad as it is to go down to the 
office. We may draw as many books 
as we like, especially new ones, keep 
them as long as we may wish. It is so 
annoying to receive those postal cards, 
announcing that you have already 27 
cents run up against you in fines. 
Then if wife is President of a study 
club, which is this winter, we will say, 
studying the textile industry of China, 
the librarians are so much nicer about 
looking up references for a paper on 
the subject. 

The librarian learns early in her 
career that these little perquisites are 
dearly prized and must not be inter- 
fered with. 

But I must leave this train of 
thought which has perhaps taken me 
already too far afield, and see if I can 
show you some things a trustee can do 
to be a real help to the librarians. We 
are not going to solve any problems by 
shunning them and this is a live prob- 
lem for a librarian to face—How to 
get real help, sympathy and apprecia- 
tion from her board. All of us are 
human. We want the good opinion 
and honest praise for work well done 
from our associates and superiors and 
right here is where a trustee should 
not be niggardly in expressing his 
commendation, when the proper op- 
portunity offers itself. But let me say 
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to you librarians, don’t be afraid of 
criticism. Invite it as long as it is 
honest and sincere. If no one finds 
fault with the way you are running 
your library, it is probably dying of 
dry rot or is already dead. 

The librarian should be held respon- 
sible for all mistakes of her own and 
her assistants and likewise credited 
with the successes of the library. 

Now I know I am getting into water 
that is a bit deep but how can a li- 
brarian take this responsibility unless 
she is free to select her assistants and 
equally free to dismiss them? You 
must look at your work as being just 
as much of a profession as is that of 
a lawyer, a physician or an architect 
and when you do, you will demand of 
the trustees full authority over your 
subordinates as a vital condition of 
your engagement. I don’t know of a 
more potent chemical in making the 
milk of human kindness turn sour than 
to have an assistant go to the board of 
trustees with complaints which should 
properly be made only to the head 
librarian. 

This is a very busy world. We each 
have our own work, which of course 
makes strong demands upon our time 
and energy, but I feel that a person 
should not accept a trusteeship of a 
public library unless he is willing to 
devote a good deal more than the 30 
minutes which are necessary to attend 
the monthly meetings. I do not mean 
by this that we should go into the li- 
brary and fuss around doing detail 
work but if we are on the book com- 
mittee we can certainly assist the li- 
brarian by doing something more than 
merely initialing the book order list. 
We can read book reviews. We can 
discuss and decide which books shall 
be purchased and also which books 
shall be put on the little shelf behind 
the office door to swell the collection 
of books unfit for circulation. 

We are having offered to us today 
by publishers many volumes that are 
perfect treasure houses of thought, but 
prison houses of souls and a librarian 
can be relieved of great resopnsibility 
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and perhaps adverse criticism from the 
patrons of the library if the members 
of the book committee will decide 
which of these shall be rejected. 

All we need is a conviction of what 
is right, then the will to carry it out. 
This goes far in deciding any matter. 


Book committees are at fault when 
they cater to the public in purchasing 
books. They excuse their action in 
placing upon their shelves a lot of 
trash by saying the public demands it, 
but these people who are continually 
petitioning the librarian for a greater 
supply of popular fiction represent a 
very small part of the community. 
Quite often, they are mental dyspeptics. 

I am much impressed with the im- 
portance of training the child at an 
early age to use the public library. To 
become acquainted with its attrac- 
tions, its methods and its resources so 
that after leaving school he will con- 
tinue all his life to use it. It was 
Daniel Webster who said, “I-don’t care 
where a boy gets his education, I don’t 
care if he gets it out of an almanac as 
long as he gets it.” Many of the best 
educated men and women of this coun- 
try never entered the ninth grade of 
the public school. We all know that 
the very best part of our education is 
what we get ourselves, and there is no 
place to stop in our whole life. I have 
an old aunt, a very devout lady who 
at 68 years of age began the study of 
Greek and became a proficient Greek 
scholar simply to enable her to better 
understand her bible. 


So let us go back to the children 
Let us start in every week beginning 
with November, first with a story hout 
at the library for the little ones, a read- 
ing circle on Wednesday for the young 
boys and girls and on Friday after- 
noon a reading circle for boys who can 
only be interested in football and hunt- 
ing stories. 


Then in January we will start a 
weekly lecture course principally for 
young men who are working, but who 
are ambitious to secure a broader edu- 
cation, a more general knowledge. 
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These lectures can be given by local 
talent entirely. Buy a mirascope and 
have two or three postcard travelogs, 
lectures on electricity, “Modern bank- 


ing,” “Some things a young man 
should know about common _ law,” 
“Auditing,” “Railroad engineering,” 


“How to manage a gas plant,” etc. A 
good plan followed in Grand Rapids 
was a series of talks by all the city of- 
ficials, each telling why and how his 
office spends the people’s money. We 
are also maintaining 22 school libraries 
and we are receiving splendid and 
loyal help from 22 teachers in training 
children to use the public library. We 
send one of our assistants to each 
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school and she gives 15-minute talks 
on how to take care of books and what 
books to read. And what does all this 
mean? It means that from the schools 
of today we shall draw our readers of 
tomorrow. It means that we shall de- 
velop a better class of readers in our 
community. This subject of training 
the children in the use of our library is 
one that to me is most fascinating and 
one in which, as a board member | 
perhaps take the deepest inferest. 

I regret exceedingly that I am un- 
able to give to my thoughts a more lit- 
erary style. Were it possible for me 
to do so I should doubtless be a head 
librarian and not a trustee. 





*The Librarian and the Trustee 
Adah Shelly, librarian, Whiting, Ind. 


Mr Arthur Bostwick suggests that 
among librarians the library board 
that most nearly approaches the ideal 
is the one that most completely relaxes 
restraint and gives the librarian full 
leeway to carry out her own ideas. No 
librarian will deny that she likes to be 
allowed to try out some of her theories, 
but, granting Mr Bostwick’s statement 
in toto, which some of us will not be 
willing to do, I am sure that even he 
would not take exception to my sug- 
gestion as to the means of achieving 
that end. The proposition is slightly 
Irish, for I maintain that the quickest 
way for a librarian to gain comparative 
freedom of action is for her to carry 
out the wishes of her board just as ex- 
actly as possible. Even militant St. 
Paul used that saving clause, “If it be 
possible, as much as in you lieth, be at 
peace with all men,” so we have ex- 
cellent precedent for saying “As far as 
possible, carry out the wishes of your 
board exactly.” Some of their wishes 
may be too aspiring to be reached 
within the term of one librarian, or 
have other drawbacks. But the point 





*Read before N. Michigan library meet- 
ing at Ishpeming, when Miss Shelly was 
librarian at Sault Ste. Marie. 


I wish to emphasize is this, the library 
board is the supreme authority in its 
library. This will be conceded, I think. 
That being the case, the librarian who 
works in absolute harmony with the 
ideas and ideals of her board, convinces 
them before long that her aim and 
theirs are identical and that she can 
be trusted not to do anything to defeat 
that aim for an instant. 

Once confidence is gained, liberty in 
details will not be long in following, 
unless, alas, previous experience has 
been so painful as to make the board 
feel that they must be perpetually 
alert. That is the way that a librarian 


who is so determined upon her own — 


way as to sacrifice frankness with her 
board to obtain it, hurts not only her- 
self, but anyone who succeeds her. 
Men of affairs have too many occa- 
sions for watchfulness for them to for- 
get quickly an experience of that sort, 
and it may result in discrediting the 
judgment of the librarian for years. 
To go back to Mr Bostwick, he 
warns the librarian seeking an absence 
of checks, that the liberty may be dan- 
gerous, for she may become so ab- 
sorbed in her system or her schemes 
that she forgets that the public, and 
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not the system, is the ultimate aim. 
This tendency the board are likely to 
perceive and check almost automati- 
cally, in their attitude as part of the 
public. 

The remedy for this one-sidedness 
is therefore simple: keep in touch with 
your board. Not only are their busi- 
ness experience and different view- 
point invaluable to the librarian, but 
their interest and enthusiasm mean 
much to the success of the library. 

But that interest and enthusiasm 
must be fostered by keeping them in- 
formed of what is being done. We 
must not forget that the trustees are 
people of various interests with whom 
the library must be secondary to their 
business affairs. To them a page of 
figures most gratifying to the librarian 
may be merely a mass of figures, with- 
out an interpreter. 

Store your mind with anecdotes, in- 
formation and suggestions with espe- 
cial members in mind. Every man or 
woman on the board is a little more in- 
terested in one department than in any 
other and an indifferent member may 
often be converted into an enthusiastic 
booster by attention to his particular 
interests. 

Remember and repeat the kindly 
comments of your public. They are 
a means of encouragement to the li- 
brarian, pass them on to the trustees. 

They give of their time and their 
judgment, often very valuable items, 
most of them, with no expectation of 
any other reward than the knowledge 
that they are doing the community a 
service, and any means we have of 
making this most desirable sort of 
service more of a satisfaction and a 
pleasure, it is our duty not only as 
librarians but as citizens, to use. 

One of the most valuable bits of ad- 
vice I have had in regard to this topic 
was part of the closing advice at li- 
brary school. Our director said, 
“Never go before your board of trus- 
tees with a half-thought-out proposi- 
tion. Know all about it yourself be- 
fore you try to present it to them.” I 
have proved the value of that more 
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than once, sometimes by disregarding 
it, and regretting my haste, as well as 
by following it. Among the five or 
more people to whom you present any 
project, there is liable to be a diversity 
of opinion, if not in essentials, at least 
in details, and any lack of definiteness, 
or of being quite sure exactly what 
you want, may result in cumbering 
your library with awkward methods, 
or ill-advised ideas that further thought 
and an investigation of the experience 
of other libraries would have saved. 

This is only the more certain when 
it is anything that some people are 
likely to oppose. It is an invaluable 
support to have every member of your 
board of trustees entirely in harmony 
with the policy of the librarian. They 
often have to be converted, but they 
are usually more or less open-minded 
and willing to be converted—IF—you 
have good strong reasonable argu- 
ments and the experience of other li- 
braries to support them. But, if, in 
undue haste, you have rushed into a 
promising field poorly prepared, and 
fail to convert your doubting Thom-~ 
ases, the month that elapses before an- 
other meeting, will have given them 
time to become so firm in their convic- 
tions that any change in their ideas is 
much more difficult to accomplish, if 
it can be done at all. 

Conferring with individual members 
is an entirely different matter, and a 
librarian who fails to ask the advice 
and depend on the judgment of mem- 
bers who are specially well-equipped 
in some one direction or other, is los- 
ing a valuable opportunity. 

But I feel so strongly the value of a 
united board that I think a librarian can 
often afford to wait some time before 
putting into motion the most desirable 
of plans, in order to convert every mem- 
ber of her board to it. They, quite as 
often as she, are called upon to justify 
the policy of the library, and however 
loyal to the library and the librarian 
they may be, they are poor advocates if 
they are not themselves convinced. 

All of these suggestions may be the 
commonplace of experience to you, but 
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I hope you have not had too much ex- 
perience in the direction I am now going 
to suggest, for it is a remedy that is only 
good when administered in small doses. 
I also confess that it is not an easy one 
for me to live up to, yet it is simple 
enough—just to take criticism in a spirit 
of gratitude, not in anger and resent- 
ment. You may know the story about 
Dwight L. Moody—how true I cannot 
say—and criticism. He asked one day 
during a meeting for all those who felt 
they had Christian grace enough to be 
told their faults to hold up their hands. 
Many raised their hands, and one man 
at once arose and began telling Mr 
Moody his faults. But Mr Moody soon 
stopped him with the remark, “But, my 
friend, I think you failed to notice that 
I did not hold up my hand!” I think 
we all feel pretty much that way, yet it 
is our duty to face criticism honestly 
and without irritation. If it is the duty 
of a librarian to keep her trustees in- 
formed of all the pleasant things she 
hears, it is also a mutual duty, which the 
board owes the librarian too. The most 
of us are helped and encouraged by sin- 
cere appreciation, but we must be ready 
to reverse the shield and hear the other 
side of the case if necessary, and trus- 
tees fail in entire loyalty to the library 
if they fail to make known anything 
which they think could be bettered. | 
Trustees who can do this without petty 
fault-finding, when coupled with a li- 
brarian who can hear such criticism 
without resentment, and use it for the 


betterment of the iibrary are fortunate 
indeed. 

I have taken one side of my topic 
only, and neglected to remind the trus- 
tees of the duties that correspond to the 
ones I have mentioned for librarians. 
This was intentional, however. I expect- 
ed that the trustees would be in a minor- 
ity in my audience. I naturally devoted 
the major portion of my advice to the 
majority of my audience. 

You may say that my suggestions are 
commonplace, that I am orthodox when 
heterodoxy is the fashion, that I am un- 
progressive and other things of that sort. 

You have my permission to differ with 
me in any way you please. I rather en- 
joy reading a book in which I disagree 
with most of the author’s assertions. It 
sometimes makes me think, and it always 
stirs up a gentle friction of the brain 
centers which I am sure is beneficial. If 
I have done as much, I shall feel I have 
accomplished something. 

When all is said, all these things are 
only methods and machinery, and im- 
portant only when they do not obscure 
our main object. But just as ball-bear- 
ing machinery, well oiled and cared for, 
does better work than a neglected, rusty, 
creaking machine, so we shall do better 
work, and more quickly and efficiently 
accomplish our task of bringing the 
right book to the right person at the 
right time, if we have the machinery of 
our business perfectly adjusted and 
working without friction. 





Ideal Trustee from the Librarian’s Point of View * 
Agnes Jewell, Public library, Adrian, Mich. 


Time was when it was a simple matter 
to be a trustee, the position all honors 
and few duties, but now that the library 
has become a factor in the social life of 
the community, now that, to quote Mr 
Bostwick in the August Bookman, “We 
have taken our eyes from the book and 
transferred it to the reader,” the duties 
of a trustee are less easily defined. 





*Read at meeting of Michigan library 
association, September 17, 1920. 


We still have two conceptions of the 
trustee. 

First that he is purely a financial, ad- 
ministrative officer, contenting himself 
with looking after the buildings, grounds, 
seeing that the library has adequate 
financial support, familiarizing himself 
with library law, accepting the library 
as a trust and acting for it only in his 
official capacity as a member of a cor- 
porate body, never individually as a citi- 
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zen interested in the community of 
readers. 

The second viewpoint brings the 
trustee into closer, more vital contact 
with the library, asks him to do more 
than audit its bills and define its policy. 
It bids him have the vision of the li- 
brary’s position as the people’s univer- 
sity, believe in it constructively, roll up 
his sleeves and go out and work for it. 
It bids him recognize that the librarian 
is responsible to him and that he is re- 
sponsible to the people, that he must get 
adequate municipal, personal and social 
support so that the librarian can go for- 
ward unhampered and unfettered by 
petty money worries, that he can so mag- 
nify the dignity and importance of the 
library that the question of support be- 
comes a secondary one, but that it is his 
duty to see that the library returns to 
the people the greatest amount of good 
for the money invested, that there is no 
better opportunity in the community for 
constructive work than in the service as 
a library trustee, for the position of 
trustee is highly elevated by the people. 
The second viewpoint warns the trustee 
that he cannot give over his duties to 
the librarian even tho he admit that the 
success of the library is to him but an 
incident while it is the librarian’s life 
work; that each must recognize the 
other’s duties but never usurp them. It 
is with this second larger ideal in mind 
that we continue our search. 

Let us not look for him among the 
retired farmers, the fact that they have 
retired eliminates them. They, to quote 
one of their own number, either sit all 
day and do nothing or putter all day and 
make nothing; they have moved to town 
to spend the last of their days but that 
is all they do spend; nor can we hope to 
find him a professional educator. With 
all due respect to them and to ourselves, 
he is apt to be narrow and, may I not 
say, “single tracked”? We do not want 
a transient, for he lacks interest in the 
city’s best welfare and will not be able to 
serve a sufficient number of years to see 
policies formulated and carried out. 
This eliminates “the cloth.” Neither do 
we want the politician, the crank, book- 
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seller, the hobby rider, anxious to use 
the position to further petty selfish ends. 

Rather must we look for him among 
the young business men and wom- 
en of the community, for the modern li- 
brary is an intricate business and re- 
quires efficient trustees to act as its board 
of directors, not to run it, but to see that 
it is properly conducted; not to manage . 
it but to get it managed. 

I had gone this far when I realized 
that I was outside the field outlined, I 
was poaching on the preserves of the 
mayor, the electorate, the city commis- 
sion or upon whomever the duty falls of 
selecting the trustees in your city. Cer- 
tainly it is outside the province of the 
librarian, for the astute librarian should 
refrain from political interference in the 
makeup of the board. To meddle or dic- 
tate there, would be to usurp another's 
duties and might prove a most unhappy 
boomerang. I was to confine myself to 
the trustee as is. My ideal trustee was 
already a trustee. And then I saw the 
light; I seized the chairman of our Li- 
brary commission, literally toted her 
along and. here she is tonight, “Exhibit 
A,” and as “Exhibit B,” a “sheep in 
wolf’s clothing,” and C and D and E, 
and all the other trustees at the meeting. 
The answer reduces itself to this self evi- 
dent truth: Every trustee is potentially 
an ideal one. When he consents to ac- 
cept the thankless, arduous position, we 
may safely assume that he is actuated by 
a desire to serve. It is the direction that 
bent takes that matters, and the direc- 
tion lies largely in our own hands. We 
want, not ideal trustees, but ideal rela- 
tions with those trustees we have, ability 
to utilize constructively whatever attri- 
butes they possess. 

Do you recall the Irish folk story of 
the magic stone which W. B. Yeats has 
so delightfully retold in his “Pot of 
broth”? The ingredients were all at 
hand but it needed the wiley beggar to 
gather them together and to brew them 
with his magic stone into most delicious 
broth. That is still the solution today. I 
offer you a bit of stone forsooth, the 
name of it “Tolerance” and with it you 
may brew your owr potteen. 
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Then into the kettle must go all those 
qualities that distinguish us from ideal 
mortals, our notions, our fads and 
foibles, yes and our hobbies. We libra- 
rians are a bumptious lot and in must 
go our self satisfaction, our idea that a 
trustee was invented to serve as an ex- 
cuse for our own shortcomings, some 
one on whom to put the blame for our 
inefficient management of the institution 
turned over to our executive ability; for 
trustees are appointed to outline policies 
only. In must go.the notion that the li- 
brary public would be better served if 
the board of trustees were abolished. 
Give the pot a good boiling up with the 
fire of enthusiasm, till it lets off plenty 
of steam, stir it altogether with the un- 
derstanding heart, let it simmer along 
till all the various parts have become 
one complete satisfying whole held to- 
gether by the tolerant spirit. 

To abandon our figure of speech for 
it has served its purpose, we have been 
slow to catch the vision that perchance 
our trustee already possesses in a. larger 
degree. Like Canute of old, we have 
vainly been telling the sea to stand still. 
We have been working blindly and alone, 
ignorant of the fact that in the various 
people on our boards are the exact qual- 
ities we lack, but waiting for us to use 
if we have the eyes to see. I hold no 
brief for the librarian; Miss Ahern is 
right in saying that a good trustee and 
a poor librarian make a much worse team 
than a poor trustee and a good librarian, 
for then the public gets more nearly 
what it wants, but at the expense of the 
heart and nerves of the librarian. But I 
do not agree with her further contention 
that much of the fault for the lack of li- 
brary progress today is the fault of 
trustees. I say it belongs to us. We 
have a duty to the trustee. I think it is 
Robert Browning who says (Will some 
librarian who loves to read please verify 
this?), ““We do not want to remake our- 
selves but make the most of what God 
has made.” 

The first of all duties is to establish 
friendly relations with our trustees, I 
hope there are no more than three of 
them. Trustees are busy people with 
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other more vital interests, they are but 
incidentally trustees. A critical eye 
turned on many a trustee would find him 
in the embarassing position of having 
accepted a position of trust and failed in 
its execution thru lack of knowledge of 
the obligations involved. Our trustee 
may be inexperienced in library matters 
and it is our fault if he governs ac- 
cording to his inexperience. Give and 
get full confidence. Keep together in 
council, for the more perfect the under- 
standing the less will control need to be 
exercised and the trustee avoid non- 
technical interference with technical 
subjects: But the trustee is busy, never 
go to him with petty troubles or for de- 
cisions you should make yourself. Let 
him know you expect him to care for re- 
sults not methods, that he alone is re- 
sponsible to the people, that his respon- 
sibility to the library ends with the se- 
lection of a suitable librarian. 

Then there will be unity of purpose, 
for the end sought by both will be the 
same. Then with harmony and full co- 
operation each will recognize the other’s 
rights and the trustee, to quote Mr. 
Montgomery, “will make it the rule of 
his life not to embarrass the person in 
charge of the collection of which he is 
trustee” but rather will he stand back of 
the librarian and permit him to shift to 
his shoulders all of those annoyances 
which, if handled directly, incur the op- 
position of the people. Yet it is not nec- 
essary for the ideal trustee to agree with 
his librarian on all subjects of policy. 
Rather otherwise. I am reminded of one 
of our public spirited young men who is 
always organizing public enterprises. Al- 
ways he places upon that committee one 
certain man. “Why do you always put 
Mr. So-and-So on your committee?’ I 
asked. “Oh, well, you see he is my kill- 
joy, when I get ahead a bit too fast and 
my visions are no longer practical I can 
always rely upon him to bring me back 
to earth so I call him my ‘kill-joy’ and I 
would never venture an undertaking 
without him on my committee.” It be- 
hooves us to utilize constantly all the 
trials of trustees, for the ideal trustee and 
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the ideal librarian are “just folks” drawn 
closely together by the common bond of 
interest in the public weal, intent upon 
making the library a factor in the life of 
the town; not running ahead of the peo- 
ple so far that they have to strain to 
keep up, and too many fall by the way- 
side; not going too slowly so that the ad- 
vanced thinkers find the library “asleep 


at the switch”; but right in the middle of 
things with the right books for the right 
people at the right time; the librarian 
blazing away full of fire and enthusiasm ; 
the trustee like the old story of the way- 
ward boy with no skid to his wheel act- 
ing as, in the words of the Cleveland 
Survey, a brake to “moderate the trans- 
ports of the experts.” 





In the Letter Box 


Books on Food 
Editor of Pustic LrprariEs: 

In a recent interview with a practi- 
cal master-baker of many years’ ex- 
perience and who for some years past 
has been mixing his dough with brains, 
I was greatly surprised to find the ex- 
tent of his knowledge and the charac- 
ter of his criticism on various books 
on the subject of hygienic and nutri- 
tive foods. Here are some of the text 
books which he recommended that ev- 
ery library ought to have and bring to 
the notice of house-wives as generally 
as possible: 

Starving America, The science of 
eating, and The famishing world by 
Alfred W. McCann; Foods and _ bev- 
erages and Air, food and water by 
Martha Williams McCullough. 

He heartily commends all of the 
writings of the late Mrs. Ellen Rich- 
ards. Potty WENTON. 





Resignation of Dr David F. Estes 


David Foster Estes, who has been 
librarian of Colgate University library 
for 23 years, has resigned and will re- 
tire at the end of this year. 

Dr Estes is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and of Newton 
Theological seminary, and has studied 
at the University of G6éttingen. He 
became professor of New Testament 
interpretation at Colgate university in 
1891 and is the author of several books 
on theology as well as a contributor to 
theological reviews. In 1898, he was 
appointed librarian of the university, 


the collection of books then numbering 
about 25,000. The library now con- 
tains about 100,000 volumes and, un- 
der Dr Estes’ administration, its use 
by the student body has increased in 
even greater proportion than its size. 
A man of unusual personality and wide 
culture, he has been a wise and effi- 
cient administrator, liberal in his pol- 
icies, broad-minded in his selection of 
books, and devoted and self-sacrificing 
in his service to the university. It 
is with the keenest regret that the li- 
brary staff as well as the faculty and 
students see Dr and Mrs Estes leave 
for their new home in Southern Cali- 


fornia. D. M. 





An Inducement 


Dear Puntic Liprarigs: 

Among the many attractions prom- 
ised for the A.L.A. meeting at Swamp- 
scott by an enthusiast member is “the 
Colorado Springs meeting scrap-book.” 
Can’t someone else furnish one on the 
Midwinter meeting of 1919? Some in- 
teresting pages of that could be shown 
also! 

Will the whole story ever be told? 

Curious. 





Adjust the Claims of the Inarticulate 
This is democracy’s great appeal. 
Shall we rise to it, recognizing our 
work as part of the educational and 
fundamental forces of the world, 
trustees indeed, of enlightment and 
moral force, or shall we, in arrogance 
and indifference, heed not the call? 
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Library Boards as Trustees 


HE principles formulated by the 
committee appointed to survey a 


Michigan library ought to be 
studied by the average board of 
trustees of the average library. It 


be a very illuminating proc- 
frequently form an 


might 
ess and inter- 
esting occasion if, instead of the desul- 
tory conversation that sometimes occu- 
pies the time of a Board meeting, the 
librarian should read to the Board, or 
have them read, the principles as set 
down on p. 233 and ask the members of 
the Board to discuss them. 

As a general rule it may be said, no 
library is any better than its librarian 
and this is equally true of the board. A 
bright successful librarian in Iowa, years 
ago, made it a rule to bring in to every 
board meeting some excerpt from Pus- 
Lic LiprartEs—with the result that the 
board looked forward to the meetings 
with a growing interest and soon be- 
gan finding things in Pusiic LrBrartEs 
themselves, to report. That library be- 


came probably the leading library of the 
state under that régime. 

Library trustees ought to be such, be- 
cause they have already demonstrated 
their ability to care for their own or 
their’ employers’ interests in a commend- 
able way, and are therefore ready to 
care for the public’s interests in the 
same fashion. When they are appointed 
for any other reason whatever it is a 
misuse of authority and is indefensible 
on any ground. 

Given good material on a library 
board, a good librarian will be able to 
make the institution serve its full pur- 
pose and to lay foundations for contin- 
ued success. Such a group will not only 
serve the public well, but will find a vast 
store of usefulness and consequently 
much enjoyment for themselves. 

The usual time of appointment or elec- 
tion of trustees is about now, and the 
library’s friends should see to it, that its 
interests are paramount 
selection is made for it. 


in whatever 
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Which ? 


RE you going to the A. L. A.? 
A This is probably a very familiar 

question to library workers in 
Canada and United States today. The 
answer to it tells much more than yes or 
no. 

“No,” said one to whom it was ad- 
dressed. “It is way off on one side and 
it costs too much for just one week’s 
stay. No, I can’t afford it this year.” 
The register shows the last meeting at- 
tended by that speaker was seven years 
ago. In the meantime many other in- 
terests, none of which, to be sure, may 
have been as expensive separately, but 
also as sure in nowise conducive to pro- 
fessional growth, have taken time, atten- 
tion and money. 

“T don’t want to take my vacation in 
June. I'd rather be away from the li- 
brary in summer,” said another and a 
point to be remarked here is that the 


speaker is one fortunate enough to have 
expenses paid to A. L. A. Looked at 
from another point, here is a duty to be 
fulfilled and “rathers” has nothing to do 
with it! “Oh, there is nothing for small 
fry at an A. L. A. meeting—the big 
wigs have things all their own way,” 
said another. May be so, but what of 
it? The big wigs were little wigs once 
and in naming them, one finds those who 
go regularly to A. L. A. and state meet- 
ings, sit in the front rows, listen, learn 
and inwardly digest. Where is the 
“small fry” to find the food that will 
make them grow? Do they expect to 
eat enough all at once to give them 
amplitude sufficient to take the place of 
such a burden bearer as they should be 
after ten years in the ranks? Little by 
little, year in and year out, growth 
comes to meet the opportunity that 
waits. 





Out 


LITTLE note from one of Pustic 
A LrprarieEs’ best friends sends 

congratulations on its 25 years of 
service. The writer of the note calls at- 
tention to the fact that 28 years cover her 
period of service in the present location 
and thinks there is a lot to be said in 
favor of keeping on the same job long 
enough to know it and, moreover, it 
gives one a chance to know a lot of 
other things also. “I would like to 
say that very loud for the benefit of the 
flitters.” 


Loud! 


It might be an interesting thing to 
print a list of those in library service 
who would be entitled to a place on a 
roll of honor of 25 years of consecutive 
service in one place. Space in Pustic 
Lipraries for such a list, perhaps with 
appraisal, would be most gladly set aside. 
If this meets approval, it is urged that 
the names and positions be sent in at 
once. Such a list might form a subject 
for pleasant cor.versation at some of the 
piazza conferences at Swampscott. 

We live in deeds not in years. 





Expenditures 


N appeal for the public schools governmental expenditures. 
sent out by the N. E. A. has this 


to say concerning the supply of 
teachers for the coming year: 
This is no time for extravagance in 


Appropriations 
should be carefully scrutinized and all un- 
necessary items eliminated. The times de- 
mand the application of the best business prin- 
ciples in the conduct of public affairs. 
However, there can be no retrenchment 
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in the support of education. Money wisely 
expended for this purpose is an investment in 
citizenship and an insurance against the revo- 
lutionary conditions which exist in countries 
whose peoples are ignorant and illiterate. 
Let us cut down expenditures for luxuries. 
Let us reduce appropriations wherever it can 
be done with safety, but for the perpetuity 
of those ideals and principles which are near- 
est to the hearts of the American people, 
there can be no backward step in the develop- 
ment of a strong, intelligent, patriotic citi- 


zenry, upon whom must depend the preserva- 
tion of the things for which we have made 
such sacrifice in blood and treasure: 

What is said of school service may 
be as truly said of library service with 
perhaps a little greater emphasis since 
this latter service is given not only to 
those who are still in the schools, but 
to the vast army of those who are be- 
yond the line of influence of any sort 
of formal teaching. 





Made to Sell 


Certain newspapers thruout the coun- 
try are advertising the fact, that the 
copyright on Herndon’s Life of Lin- 
coln has expired and that a publishing 
company who had secured one of the 
few copies that remained hidden when 
the Lincoln family undertook to suppress 
the edition, will proceed to publish an 
exact copy of the original text. The pa- 
pers referred to are recommending it as 
being worthy of interest. 

Mr Herndon was for some time con- 
nected with Mr Lincoln as a law partner 
in the early days and used this as a basis 
to do what many have designated an un- 
ethical thing, in writing a life of Lincoln 
in which his own conclusions in re- 
gard to matters of observations only 
were stated as actual facts. 

When the book was published, the 
son of the deceased president bought the 
copyright and as many of the outstand- 
ing volumes as he could collect and de- 
stroyed them. It is evidently one that 
he was unable to capture that is being 
used, now that the copyright has expired, 
to revive a work that was regarded by 
the critics at the time of its publication 
as merely small town gossip. 

It certainly ought not to be considered 
“a worthy life of Lincoln.” It is not un- 
fair to say that it bears the brand of the 
fakir’s razors who, when brought to 
book about them, acknowledged that 
they “were not made to use but to sell.” 
Tis not enough your story shall be true, 


Blunt truths more mischief than nice false- 
hoods do. 


Death of “McCarthy of Wisconsin” 

Dr Charles McCarthy, since 1901 head 
of the State legislative reference bureau, 
at Madison, Wisconsin, died on March 
28 in Arizona where he had gone in 
search of health. 

In many ways, Dr McCarthy was 
quite an outstanding figure in his day 
and in library circles. He was born in 
Massachusetts in 1873 and was largely 
self-educated until he was accepted as 
a student in Brown university, from 
which he received his Ph.B. degree in 
1896. He earned his Ph.D. from Wis- 
consin in 1901 and received an honorary 
degree of Litt.D. from Brown in 1913. 

He was a member of a number of 
learned societies and was taken into 
many kinds of conferences having to do 
with political economy and social science. 
He developed the idea conceived by F. A. 
Hutchins, of a state department for draft- 
ing laws at request of legislators. He was 
the author of quite a considerable 
amount of historical writings and won 
the Justin Windsor prize from the 
American Historical association in 1902. 

He was a member of the United 
States commission on industrial relations 
for several years, resigning in 1915 to 
become assistant to Mr Hoover in the 
United States Food Administration. He 
was sent to Europe on a mission for that 
department. He was still in service at 
the head of the Legislative reference de- 
partment of Wisconsin at the time of his 
death. 

Dr McCarthy was born of Irish pa- 
rents in humble circumstances, but with 
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the opportunity offered in American life, 
he easily won his way to the front among 
men of affairs. He was a shoe-maker’s 
apprentice and a sailor in his early youth 
and the marks of the years of his priva- 
tions remained with him to the end. 

He was distinctly a genius with all of 
the eccentricities of a genius and yet 
those who knew him well, were unusu- 
ally attached to him, as much for his wit 
and humour as for his peculiar wisdom 
along many lines. A unique figure in 
Wisconsin, his like will not easily be 
found and it is very probable that the pe- 
culiar relations which he sustained in 
that state and indeed with thinkers thru- 
out the country can not be assumed by 
another. 

Dr McCarthy was married and leaves 
a widow and one child. 





George H. Mifflin 


Librarians, as book people, must feel 
a more than passing interest in the death 
of the late George Harrison Mifflin, 
president of the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany with which he had been associated 
since 1867. The high standing of this 
firm adds interest, of course, to those 
responsible for the organization. No 
small share of this was due to the per- 
sonal ideas and the business principles 
of Mr Mifflin. 

While the business standing of the 
great publisher speaks for itself, the per- 
sonal relations of Mr Mifflin were no 
less a source of helpfulness and delight 
to those who had the good fortune to 
come into contact with him. He was 
one of those who sustained without 
question the ideas of culture and refine- 
ment in their best sense. Cordial, 
courteous, he gave the impression of 
himself expressing the high ideals which 
he adopted in his personal and business 
relations. 

The users of books in this generation 
must feel a sense of regret at his passing, 
and those who had had the pleasure of 
meeting him even casually will regret the 
loss of that opportunity, while to his 
friends, his going must bring a sense of 
deep personal loss. 
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In Memoriam 
On April 15, 1920, Mary Frances 
Isom, beloved of those who knew her, 
went out into the Great Unknown in the 
prime of her strength and with her life 
work at its zenith. The manner of her 
going was agonizing but the fine spirit 
which accompanied the process was in 
keeping with-the record already written 
by her life. ~ 
The year that has passed since then 
lacks that which she would have given 
it. Not yet is the heart of her circle 
eased. Her absence is still keenly felt by 
those whom she comforted. 
A wish for her companionship, a hope 
for its renewal, a tear to her memory! 





Deserved Promotion 


Carl W. Hull has been appointed li- 
brarian of Camp Dix, New Jersey. Mr 
Hull was for several years reference 
librarian in the Carnegie library of Du- 
quesne, Pa. He joined the A. E. F. 
and saw considerable service in France. 
During his convalescence in a hospital, 
he came in contact with the A. L. A. 
work and was invited to join the staff 
at A. L. A. Headquarters in Paris. His 
splendid service here attracted the at- 
tention of Mr L. L. Dickerson who, 
when he was made supervisor of libra- 
ries for the war department, assigned 
Mr Hull to service in Boston where he 
has been stationed. 

He has performed various duties in 
library service since, being one of the 
instructors at the summer school for 
soldier librarians at Camp Grant in 
1920 and afterwards organized some 
of the camp libraries in the South. 

Mr Hull is a born librarian. Never 
having attended library school, he yet 
has thru his experience and opportu- 
nities developed a professional spirit 
and attitude which place him in the 
front ranks of the younger men. 





The Towner Bill 
_ The Educational bill was reintroduced 
in the House by Congressman Towner 
on April 11. It is again H.R.7, the same 
as in the last Congress. 
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Seven changes have been made from 
thé bill that was in the last Congress in 
the following sections: 

Sec. 2. The salary of the assistant 
secretary is left open to be determined 
by Congress. 

Sec. 3. The department is to include 
in addition to the Bureau of Education 
such divisions of the Government as 
Congress shall determine. 

Sec. 5. The research work of the de- 
partment is extended specifically to in- 
clude higher education. 

Sec. 7-11. The appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 has been omitted, the amounts 
authorized for each of the five particu- 
lar purposes being named in the respec- 
tive sections. Each of these sections 
contains a provision definitely and speci- 
fically preserving state and local control 
of education in language that can not 
be misconstrued. 

Sec. 13. This section has been re- 
written with a provision which should 
convince any person seeking the truth 
that Federal control would be absolutely 
impossible under this act. 

Sec. 14. The power of the secretary 
of education to withhold funds from a 
state is withdrawn and instead he is au- 
thorized to report to Congress a failure 
on the part of a state to comply with the 
statutory provisions of the act. 

Sec. 17. This is a new and very im- 
portant section creating a national coun- 
cil on education. 

Librarians have an interest in this bill 
inasmuch as it makes provision for li- 
brary development where public libraries 
render service to the schools as a part of 
their regular work. 





A New Movement 

The establishment of an organization 
for the purpose of familiarizing the gen- 
eral reading public with the progress of 
scientific research by the National Re- 
search Council has been announced. The 
new organization, to be known as Science 
Service, has been substantially endowed 
and is chartered as a non-profit-making 
corporation. The National academy of 
sciences, The American association for 
the advancement of science and the Na- 


tional research council, each will elect 
three trustees to form a board of trus- 
tees composed of ten scientists and five 
journalists. 

Edwin E. Slosson, for 12 years pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of 
Wyoming, for 17 years literary editor 
of The Independent and author of a 
number of popular science works, is to 
be the editor of Science Service. The 
manager is to be Howard Wheeler, well- 
known newspaper and magazine editor. 

The announcement states that the 
policy of Science Service is to be one of 
codperation rather than competition with 
existing press associations and that it 
will aim to supply accurate and interest- 
ing articles on all branches of science 
and technology. 

The charter of the new organization 
authorizes it to employ all educational 
agencies in the distribution of scientific 
information. One of the strongest of 
these agencies is the library, of what- 
ever kind, either public or institutional. 





The Friends of Our Native Landscape 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Friends of Our Native Landscape 
in Chicago on April 12, it was decided to 
make an appeal to the public librarians 
thruout the country to form or to induce 
others to form, local councils of the or- 
ganization, particularly among the young 
people of their several communities. 

This is something in which librarians 
in all positions may take an interest, 
since all that is required for membership 
is expressed in the name of the organiza- 
tion. It gives an excuse for outdoor 
gatherings, a cultivation of the love of 
the native landscape and such an appre- 
ciation of it that young people will no 
longer feel like destroying roots, blos- 
soms and branches thoughtlessly. 

In many parts of the country, the na- 
tive wild flowers have disappeared, sim- 
ply from the ruthless thoughtlessness 
with which they have been gathered. 
Native trees are disappearing, woods 
and fields are being denuded, and alto- 
gether there is a recklessness toward na- 
tive landscape which bodes ill for the 
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future state of things in the American 
out-of-doors. 

Those librarians who are interested or 
who are willing to interest some one in 
their locality will be cordially welcomed 
into the parent association of the Friends 
of Our Native Landscape in Chicago. 
Further information or assistance will 
be gladly furnished by writing to the 
president, Mr Jens Jensen of Chicago, 
or to the Secretary, Mr E. L. Wheeler, 
215 W. Huron St., Chicago, Illinois. 

There will be a gathering of the 
Friends of Our Native Landscape at the 
meeting of the State Academy of Sci- 
ences at Carbondale, Ill., April 29-30, 
and those in that locality who are in- 
terested will be cordially welcome at the 
meeting. 





The Publication of Books in Germany, 
1914-1920 

The United States Economist Consul, 
Maurice Parmelee, Berlin, Germany, has 
reported on the publication of books in 
Germany, 1914-20. The following points 
are taken from the report: 

The total number of books published 
in 1914 was 35,000; in 1915, 28,000 and 
in 1916, 22,000. In 1917, in was 14,824. 
Of this last, the greatest number was in 
Belles-lettres, 3281; second, Law, poli- 
tics and statistics, 2216; third, Educa- 
tion, 2016, and fourth, Theology, 1694. 
Others range down to the lowest, Uni- 
versity life and sports, 33. 

The total number published in 1918 
was 14,513. Belles-lettres again comes 
first, 3071; Law, politics and statistics, 
second, 2088; Theology, third, 1367; 
Philosophy and literature, 1485. There 
is an increase in all of the other classifi- 
cations of from 10 to 25 per cent. 

In 1919, the total number of books 
published was 23,320. These ranked, 
Belles-lettres, 5108; Law, politics and 
statistics, 4540; Theology, 1696; Medical 
science, 1008. General bibliography, col- 
lected works, library and university pub- 
lications increased in 1919 from less than 
100 in the two previous years to 1760. 
In the other classifications, there was an 
average increase of 33% per cent. 
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The total number of books published 
in 1920 was 33,906 with a general in- 
crease of over 50 per cent for most of 
the classes. SBelles-lettres still led with 
7702; Law, politics and statistics, 4551; 
Education, 2086; General bibliography, 
collected works, library and university 
publications, 2649. 

Geography, maps, colonial affairs grew 
from 185 in 1917 to 472 in 1919 and 951 
in 1920. Trade, industry, transportation 
grew from 532 in 1918 to 1293 in 1920; 
Natural sciences from 684 in 1919 to 
1286 in 1920. Military science, 330 in 
1917, kept on the same level until 1920 
when it was 272. Agriculture grew 
from 385 in 1918 to 715 in 1920. Book 
publishing and printing was an important 
industry before the war and reached its 
highest point in 1914 when 35,000 books 
were published. It almost reached that 
point in 1920 with 33,906. 

The above figures were secured thru 
the economic section of the Auswaertige 
Amt. A considerable proportion of these 
publications were new editions of former 
publications, the number in 1919 being 
6432 and in 1920, 6227. 





Examples of Changed Titles 
Supplied by Brooklyn public library 
Barr, William Miller. A catetchism on the 
combustion of coal and the prevention of 
smoke; a practical treatise...by William 
M. Barr... New York,N.W.Henly & com- 

pany,1900. 349p. illus. 19cm. 


A completely revised edition of the au- 
thor’s A practical treatise on the combus- 
tion of coal. 

Also pub. under title Combustion of coal 
and the prevention of smoke. 

Bartlett, William H. Handbook of Ameri- 
can government; rev. and enl. edition by 
H. C. Black. N.Y.Crowell,c1912-20. 

Pub. in 1912 under title Handy book of 
American government. 

Bindloss, Harold. Coast of adventure. 
Same book pub. in England under title 

A Risky game. 


——Lister’s great adventure. N.Y.Stokes, 
1921 


Pub. in England under title The Head of 
the house. 


Masters of the wheatlands. N.Y.Stokes, 





1910. 
Pub. in 
deputy. 


England under title Hawtrey’s 
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Sydney Cartaret, rancher. Pub. in Eng- 
land under title Rancher Carteret. 
Wilderness mine. N.Y.Stokes,c1920. 

Same book pub. in England under title 
Stayward’s vindication. 

Cabell, James Branch. Domnei; a comedy 
of woman-worship. N.Y.McBride,1920. 
A rev. edition of the novel first pub. as 

The Soul of Melicent. 

Clemens, William Montgomery, 1860—comp. 
Hasty pudding poems; a collection of 
impulsive and impromptu verses contain- 
ing repartee in verse, poems on panes, 
rhyming wills, old tavern signs, envelope 
poetry, etc. Comp. and ed. by Rodney 
Blake (pseud). New York,New Amster- 
dam book company,1901. 151p. 

Published in 1905? under title: After din- 
ner verse. 

Darwin, Charles Robert. Various contriv- 
ances by which orchids are fertilised by in- 
sects. Ed.2 rev. 1877. 

First edition pub. under title: On the vari- 
ous contrivances by which British and for- 
eign orchids are fertilised by insects. 
Eytinge, Bruce S. Flying guide and log 

book. 1921 edition, enl. and rev. to date. 

N.Y.Wiley,1921. 

1920 edition has titles: Landing field guide 
and pilot’s log book. 
Franck, Harry Alverson. 

88. N.Y.Century co.1913. 

Same book pub. under title Things as 
they are in Panama. Lond.Unwin,1913. 
Hunter, Robert, 1874. Violence and the la- 

bor movement, by Robert Hunter. New 

York,The Macmillan company,1914. 

London edition (G. Routledge & sons lim- 
ited, 1919) has title: Bolshevism and the 
labour movement. 

Ibbotson, Fred. Chemical analysis of steel- 
works’ materials. 1920. 

New and rev. edition of a part of The 
Analysis of steel-works materials, by Harry 
Brearley and Fred Ibbotson, pub. 1902. 
Oemler, Mrs. Marie (Conway). Slippy Mc- 

Gee, sometimes known as the Butterfly 

man. N.Y.Century co.1920. 

Pub. in London, by Heinemann, 1919, un- 
der tithe The Butterfly man. 

Orczy, Emma Magdalena Rosalia Maria Jo- 
sefa Barbara, baroness (afterwards Mrs 
Barstow). By the gods beloved. 

Same book pub. under title The Gates of 
Kamt; also The Beloved of the gods. 

St. Mars, F. Way of the wild. N.Y.Stokes, 
c1919. 

Pub. in England under the title Pinion 
and paw. 

Trevelyan, George Macaulay. Recreations 
of an historian. Lond.Nelson,1919. 

First edition pub. under title Clio, a muse, 
and other essays. Lond.Longmans,1913. 
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A Library Survey 

A committee consisting of Samuel H. 
Ranck, librarian of the Public library, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Charles E. 
Rush, librarian of the Public library, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, was invited by the 
Board of Education of Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, to make a survey of the Hackley 
public library of that city and report on 
the actual conditions and needs of the 
institution. 

The work of the commission opens 
with a statement that is important when 
it records: ‘The fact that the Board of 
Education, on its own initiative, is seek- 
ing how to make the Hackley public li- 
brary function more effectively is an evi- 
dence that the Board takes its respon- 
sibilities seriously and that it is awake 
to the possibilities of service which a 
public library should offer to the people. 
This alertness of the Board of Educa- 
tion is highly commendable and is full 
of promise for the immediate future of 
the library.” 

The Survey commission does not at- 
tempt to report on the technical or ad- 
ministrative features of the library serv- 
ice, stating that “the library should 
have a library administration sufficiently 
competent to report fully on these things 
and to make the installation of all needed 
changes.” 

The report opens with an introduction 
giving consideration to the fundamental 
principles that underlie all successful 
modern library work and particularly the 
public library in its service to all the 
people. (See p. 233.) With these prin- 
ciples in mind, the aspects of the work 
and conditions of the Hackley public li- 
brary were considered and recommenda- 
tions made. 

The survey of the work considered : 

1. Economic relations 

The recommendations called for closer 
relations, for better understanding be- 
tween the Board of Education and the 
endowment trustees and that the admin- 
istration, perhaps thru the librarian, be 
given an official recognition on a footing 
with the superintendent of schools, lead- 
ing to an important, confidential and of- 
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ficial relationship between the Board and 
the library. 

2. Supervision 

The opportunity of the librarian for 
knowing conditions and supervisory re- 
quirements is pointed out and it is recom- 
mended that the librarian, under the di- 
rection of the library committee, be given 
executive authority over all library mat- 
ters including the appointment and dis- 
charge of all assistants. 

A separation of the supervision, ad- 
ministration and financial accounting of 
the Hackley art gallery and the Hack- 
ley public library was recommended. 

3. Administration 

A graded salary schedule and classifi- 
cation of professional and administrative 
staff positions were recommended. It 
was pointed out that an extensive educa- 
tion background and social vision in a 
library staff are needed. Qualifications 
of a library staff and appointments and 
promotions should be on a basis of merit 
alone. 

The appointment of a trained super- 
visor of children’s work and a trained 
reference librarian was recommended. 

A schedule of work of 42 hours a 
week, a half holiday each week, an al- 
lowance of a 12-day sick leave and a 
four weeks’ vacation on pay for the year 
was recommended. 

The elimination of much red tape in 
the use of the library guarantors, open 
shelves and the removal of the age limit 
were also advised. 

It was pointed out that the rules of 
the library generally had been out- 
grown by the modern library move- 
ment. A number of special improve- 
ments were named. 

4. Book stock and its use 

The library was commended on its 
possession of an unusually large num- 
ber of attractive editions in fine 
bindings. 

The limitations of the periodical and 
reference material were pointed out 
with a statement that a larger use of 
book stock was desirable, possible and 
needed. 

5. Extension 


branches, stations, 


community relations 
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The lack of extension facilities with- 
in an area of 14 square miles was de- 
plored and means of reaching the out- 
lying districts, schools, etc., were men- 
tioned. Branch libraries are particu- 
larly needed. The administration of 
high school libraries by the Hackley 
public library, the school-room libra- 
ries in the graded school buildings, 
open under supervision to both chil- 
dren and adults, were recommended. 

The rule extending the library serv- 
ice to all of the inhabitants of Mus- 
kegon county was recommended. 

6. Needed building changes at the 
Central library 

The charm and distinction of the 
Central library building was pointed 
out but the need for certain changes 
was also emphasized. 

7. Finances 

On the basis of the city’s population, 
this was found to be inadequate. With 
the proposed changes of policy build- 
ing improvements and extension of fa- 
cilities called for, a provision of still 
larger funds is necessary. The present 
income is only about one-half of what 
it should be for a city the size of 
Muskegon. 

The city is fortunate in having two 
sources from which to draw funds, the 
Hackley endowment and the charter 
provision for regular library taxation 
support. 

A legal opinion stated that the 
Board may raise by taxation approxi- 
mately $52,000 in addition to other 
amounts received from fines, endow- 
ments, etc., and the amount to be 
raised for general school purposes. 
This would be sufficiently large to 
properly maintain the library and im- 
prove the same. 





An organization to be known as the 
Canadian association of record. officers 
for the mutual benefit of filing execu- 
tives and librarians in Toronto has been 
organized in that city. An official organ 
to be known as Business Methods will be 
used as a medium of communication be- 
tween the members. 
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Our Libraries Delight the Children of 
France 


She is just seven years old with the 
delicate mobile countenance which the 
master brush of Boutet de Monvel has 
left on canvas for all time. She entered 
the library rather hesitatingly since her 
card had been taken from her three 
weeks before to be held for one month, 
because of the careless handling of 
books. Her expression deepened as she 
caught my eye and then without further 
hesitation and with a fleeting smile she 
said : “I can come back next week.” “But 
you are here now,” I said, searching my 
memory for an explanation. “But I have 
no card.” “Where is your card?” I 
asked. “You took it from me.” “And 
why?” I asked. And then with drooping 
expression but looking straight into my 
eyes she said: “I tore two books.” “Oh,” 
I said, with a flash of recollection, and 
“When I give you back your card next 
week what will you do?” The little fig- 
ure straightened and with almost perfect 
memory she repeated, “Au moment 
d’inscrire mon nom dans ce livre, je 
promets de conserver les livres de la 
Bibliotheque en bon etat, et de les rap- 
porter regulierement.” 

How I longed to give her back her 
card right then and there, but wisdom 
forbade, especially as there had been an 
audience of more than a dozen children 
to this scene. She had repeated the 
promise which every child makes, audi- 
bly, on receiving a card in any one of 
the libraries of the Comité Américain in 
the Department of the Aisne. The chil- 
dren love to make this promise and most 
of them know how to keep it. It is 
rather remarkable how well they do take 
care of their books when one remembers 
the partially destroyed, overcrowded 
homes in which they live. 

The foregoing paragraphs are taken 
from the report of one of the American 
librarians describing her work with the 
children in a ruined village of France. 

The American Committee for Devas- 
tated France, to meet the steadily grow- 
ing need for books and libraries, organ- 
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ized in June, 1920, a definite department 
and placed at its head a trained librarian. 
Miss Jessie Carson, at Vic-sur-Aisne, is 
director of the work, while Miss Alice 
O’Connor and Miss Marian Greene are 
the children’s librarians in charge of 
Soissons and Anizy respectively. All 
have served on the staff of the New 
York public library and with the excep- 
tion of Miss Carson, are now on leave 
of absence. 

The library is not a new institution in 
these Aisne villages. Before the war 
there were, in the Mairies and schools 
of most villages, collections of books 
which could be borrowed for a very 
small payment. But a free reading-room 
and a room specially equipped for chil- 
dren, with well selected books, are fea- 
tures of a library new to the French. 

When the mayor of Soissons was 
asked what he wanted the American 
committee to do in regard to a library 
in his town, his face lighted up as he 
said: “I was not able to give the usual 
prize of a book to each member of the 
graduating class at the end of last term 
as there was no money to spend for 
them, but I must keep my promise and 
perhaps you can help me.” When told 
that the committee could give books, fur- 
niture and a librarian he quickly of- 
fered rooms in the Hotel de Ville. This 
later proved impracticable, and the li- 
brary is to be opened in a barrack, sim- 
ilar to those of libraries already or- 
ganized under the committee. 

The bleak severe exteriors of the bar- 
racks give small promise of the attrac- 
tive interiors. As one French visitor 
expressed it: “Mademoiselle, to think 
this is only a baraque! Here one for- 
gets that we are in a pays devasté.” The 
barrack at Vic is but nine metres (29 ft.) 
long and four metres (13 ft.) wide with 
a small adjoining work and story-hour 
room. It is painted in the three tones of 
cream, ecru and light brown. The fur- 
niture is of three sizes in natural color 
waxed oak, part of it made in Paris, and 
part in the Blerancourt atelier. It was 
all copied from designs of furniture used 
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in American libraries. Four colored 
posters illustrating well known fairy 
tales hang on the walls. Shades of soft 
yellow silk cover the six bracket lamps, 
giving the entire room a gay and cheer- 
ful appearance. Half of the small li- 
brary is for the children and half for 
the adults and usually there is no ques- 
tion which is for which. 

The first day the room was opened for 
visiting and business, a group of small 
girls entered. “Oh, oh, regardez les 
petites chaises!”’ cried one, as like Gold- 
ielocks, she seated herself in a little 
chair. Then as her eyes lighted on the 
next size, “Oh, voila, une autre chaise 
plus grande” she cried in higher voice, 
hurrying to test its dimensions also. Im- 
mediately she spied the adult chairs at 
the other end of the room and running 
to them, in a voice pitched to the highest 
tone of surprise and joy, she fervently 
exclaimed, “Quelle mignonne _ biblio- 
theque!” 

Tho the rooms have been made as at- 
tractive as possible, even more attention 
has been given to the book collection. 
Authorities at home and abroad were 
consulted. Lists of the books to be pur- 
chased were submitted to nine people of 
whom seven were French. The love of 
good literature is innate in the French 
people and when the war came and de- 
stroyed all the books, this love came to 
the surface intensified. 

How keenly the villages appreciate the 
libraries is shown in a little speech made 
by a French mayor. M. Regnier is 
mayor of Anizy-le Chateau, a few miles 
north of Soissons. His speech translat- 
ed was: 

“The ladies of the American Commit- 
tee for our devastated land have had the 
happy thought of opening amid the cold- 
ness of our ruins a literary hearth at 
which our countrymen, after the day’s 
work, may re-warm their hearts at the 
flame of beautiful thoughts. Following 
the material replenishment assured by 
America in the dark days of enemy occu- 
pation, this is, so to speak, the replenish- 
ment of French thought. It comes from 
these ladies of America, always so 


wisely organized, so generous and so 
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swift to express a charitable inspiration.” 

Miss O’Connor reports most interest- 
ingly of events leading up to the reestab- 
lishment of a public library in Soissons, 
a very different institution from the old 
one. There were nearly 1500 new books 
bought for it, and before the building 
was ready, these were distributed in 17 
villages where they aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm. They are in the care of the 
school-teachers who report to the libra- 
rian at Soissons when the books need to 
be exchanged. 

About 1000 books were selected from 
the old collection, all of which were for 
adults and include science, art, travel, 
literature, biography and history. There 
were about 3000 stored in the cellar of 
the Hotel de Ville. 

At Christmas time, the librarians of 
the New York public library sent a gift 
to their co-workers in France. This 
fund was to be spent by each as she most 
desired. Miss Carson used hers to pur- 
chase fine editions of books for the chil- 
dren’s reading room at Vic-sur-Aisne; 
Miss O’Connor wrote that she had de- 
cided to get andirons and two pictures 
and vases for Soissons; and Miss Greene 
purchased books for traveling libraries 
to be sent to the small villages about 
Anizy-le-Chateau. 

Story telling, that delight of children, 
has been introduced by Miss Greene in 
the schools of her vicinity and that of 
Soissons. She tells of one story hour 
thus: “Outside the village I saw for 
the first time the huge cinder pile which 
is burrowed with tunnel-like holes, 
where the people who came back to find 
their houses in ruins and were unable to 
rebuild, live like cliff-dwellers, saving ev-- 
ery penny they can earn to reestablish 
their lost foyers. When we got into the 
town itself we found the baraque cozy 
and warm and, waiting for the story, all 
the children of the school, 17 in num- 
ber! I told them “The Musicians of 
Bremen,” only Bremen was changed to 
Laon. The children were delighted with 
the story and their peals of laughter 
could be heard out in the street.” 

These people have never had a reading- 
room before. They did not know how 
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to use it at first but now you will find 
both old and young quietly reading to 
the last moment with their wooden 
sabots waiting in a half circle around 
the stove. Thursday evening seems to 
be the hour of rendez-vous in the Vic 
library, from the lord of the chateau to 
the blacksmith, the veterinary, the coif- 
feur and the baker’s wife. Every one 
must have a special greeting on entrance 
and departure but, in between times, the 
political news is carefully read and the 
best literature on the shelves is carried 
home with them. 

Another novelty for the reading pub- 
lic is the freedom they enjoy in choosing 
books. Accustomed to choosing from a 
catalog without access to the shelves, 
they hardly knew how, at first, to pick 
out their own books. The habit was 
quickly acquired, however, and many 
are the expressions of pleasure at being 
allowed to handle the books freely. 

The establishing of these libraries by 
American librarians along American 
ideas, is in answer to definite demands 
by the French people. The aim of the 
American Committee, in all its depart- 
ments, has been to give back to the 
French people that which they lost dur- 
ing the war. To have their old libraries 
restored to them in such attractive form 
has been a delightful surprise which has 
met with the deepest appreciation and a 
growing use. As soon as young French 
women with the educational and _per- 
sonal qualifications can be trained to 
carry on this work the Americans will 
withdraw. 

It is believed by all that the library is 
making its way in the life of the French 
people, and that this work under Miss 
Carson’s direction is a “practical demon- 
stration of American library ideals en- 
riched by French culture and tradition, 
which will remain as a permanent part 
of the French library system.” 

The work at Blerancourt is slowly de- 
veloping. This is the center of the work 
of the Comité. The children use the li- 
brary on Sundays and it is reserved for 
adults during the week. 

The library at Coucy has been open 
nearly a year now in a large room which, 
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intended chiefly for recreational pur- 
poses, is not propitious to quiet reading. 
The book collection numbers nearly 
1000v. Of these, 100 of the handsomest 
do not circulate but serve as a magnet 
to grown-ups and to the little ones for 
refreshment. 

From here the librarian visits the sur- 
rounding villages every two weeks so 
that all may have a share in the generous 
gifts of “our friends in America.” The 
following message is sent to the little and 


big people beyond the seas: “All the 
dwellers in humble caves, dug-outs, 


gondoles and little baraques send you an 
expression of appreciation from their 
grateful hearts.” 

There is little or no advertisment 
of the work except from the people 
themselves. The boys and girls and 
their families have heralded their own 
library thru their own enjoyment of it. 

“The question of French assistance is 
growing better. We are not willing to 
accept less than the best and French 
women of culture have not the habit of 
going into professional careers as readily 
as Americans but the leaven is working. 
We are in communication with several 
young women who are highly recom- 
mended. 

The library is making its way into the 
communal life of the people. France is 
not American. It is a conservative coun- 
try with many traditions unlike our own. 
We do not want to give France some- 
thing of ours unless she wants it. 

The policy of this department from 
the beginning has been to help the devas- 
tated villages revive the small libraries 
they had before the war. If we can add 
to these libraries attractive reading- 
rooms, open shelves and a children’s col- 
lection with a trained librarian in charge, 
it will be because the French recognize 
the need for a library of this kind and 
are willing to support it. To accomplish 
this will take time and patience and we 
must be willing to grow slowly.” 

A letter from Mrs Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher to Miss Annie Carroll Moore of 
New York public library says: “Your 
story of the libraries in the French vil- 
lages is too good to be true. If you didn’t 
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tell me it is true, I wouldn’t believe it. 
But I do believe it and I am mightily 
thankful to know of it. I think this li- 
brary work is splendid—something I 
never would have had the courage to try, 
knowing how far behind in the use of 
public libraries the French country peo- 
ple are. This help is something which 
will help them quite as much as the more 
material help we are all trying to get to 
them.” 
Juxia F. Carter. 

New York public library. 





Dedication of the Public Library of 
Soissons 

On Sunday, March 27, the dedica- 
tion of the Soissons public library took 
place under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Committee for the Devastated 
Regions of France. M. Marquigny, 
mayor of Soissons and general-coun- 
cillor of Aisne, presided, assisted by 
Mrs Dike, president of the American 
Committee; Admiral P. T. Magruder, 
naval attaché to the ambassador of the 
United States at Paris; M. Morel, li- 
brarian of the National library, Dr W. 
N. C. Carlton, librarian of the Ameri- 
can library of Paris, representing the 
American Library Association; M. 
Coyecque, inspector of libraries for the 
city of Paris and department of Seina 
and president of the Association of li- 
braries in France. 

‘M. Marquigny touched on the steps 
leading to the declaration of war by 
America in behalf of civilization and 
then paid great tribute to the generos- 
ity and indomitable courage of the 
American Committee who gave such 
valuable assistance in helping the 
French people return to their homes in 
the devastated regions. In closing he 
said, “Mesdames of the American Com- 
mittee, the time will undoubtedly come 
when you will be leaving. I hope that 
this day may be far distant because for 
a long time yet we shall need you. 
When you do leave to return to your 
great country you will carry with you 
our undying gratitude, the conscious- 


nobly accomplished. The best way for 
Soissons to show her gratitude is by 
continuing the work which the com- 
mittee had begun.” 

Mrs Dike replied that it was only 
after the armistice when the real prob- 
lem of the devastated regions was un- 
derstood. The Committee’s problem 
was to give them not only material aid 
but also to improve the morale of the 
people who had suffered thruout the 
war. In speaking of the library, she 
called it the intellectual and moral 
foyer, a witness as to why the French 
people have always overcome  ob- 
stacles. 

M. Morel declared that he was 
happy to see realized at Soissons the 
idea for which he had a long time been 
struggling. He enumerated all the ad- 
vantages that a well organized library 
will give. It is at the same time, a 
place of work and a center of informa- 
tion, one gets there a taste of the best 
reading and it is possible to keep in 
touch with problems which interest 
one’s business, city, country, and the 
entire world. M. Morel said that the 
Americans have for a long time had 
such libraries and that their habit of 
searching and finding for themselves 
the information they needed, helped 
give them the wonderful spirit of in- 
itiative and developed their ability to 
learn. 

Dr Carlton prepared a short dis- 
course, delivered by M. Coyecque, 
dwelling upon the fundamentals of a 
good library and the ideals which they 
should strive to reach. 

“The free public library in our day 
should demonstrate that instruction 
and culture are the natural rights of all 
citizens and not the particular priv- 
ilege of a small number. It is this 
basis of a’system of free public instruc- 
tion that we believe to be the safe- 
guard of your democracy.” 

Dr Carlton then expressed his wish 
for America to exchange with France, 
ideas and the results of their ex- 
perience. 

M. Coyecque praised the Committee 
for. its initiative. For several years he 
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had struggled with the help of M. 
Morel to bring about a reorganization 
of the libraries of Paris to make them 
fit the conditions of the present day. 
He believes that at Soissons there is 
just that kind of library for which he 
has been struggling so long. 

Rear Admiral T. P. Magruder re- 
ceived much applause from the French 
persons present when he said that 
these libraries, living, practical, help- 
ful, represented the bond which exists 
between the American and the French 
people, whom nothing can __ tear 
asunder. 

Not the least of enjoyable features 
at this dedication was the serving of 
cake and a champagne cup to those 
present. 

The people of Soissons rejoice that 
the library is open and that each one 
can find the reading that is agreeable 
to him. Among the volumes are books 
on the great war where the younger 
generation will learn what their fath- 
ers did and the duties that were passed 
on to them and will show themselves 
worthy of their glory and their sacri- 
fices—in a word, worthy of France. 





A Toast to Librarians 

Librarians from Western Kentucky 
and Southern Illinois met at Paducah 
on March 9, for an all day conference. 

The day was pleasantly and profit- 
ably spent in discussions of library and 
book topics. 

At noon the librarians were guests 
of the Carnegie library board at a 
luncheon given at the Woman’s club. 
The spacious dining room was attrac- 
tively decorated in jonquils and vio- 
lets. Mrs E. M. Post, board member 
and chairman of the book committee, 
presided and most happily introduced 
several speakers and the guests to 
each other. 

Mrs Mary Lanier Magruder of 
Woodville, well known poet and short 
story writer, who found it possible to 
come in “at the last minute,” gave the 
following toast which she composed 
on a scrap of paper after reaching the 
club house: 


Toast to Librarians 
Said the “maker of books” to the “keeper 
of books,” 
Yours is the task to hold; 
The choice of the changeable minds of men 
To that which is pure gold. 


Yours to watch at the ebb and flow 
The tides of the public thought— 
Flotsam or jetsam floating in 
With the treasure genius brought. 


For the unperishable dream of the soul 
lives on, 
As the dream of genius must, 
When the brain which wrought and the 
hand that wrote 
Are one with the “daisied dust.” 


And so with reverent hands may you give 
To the minds of men in their need, 
The written word that’s the word worth 
while, 
So keepers of books—God speed! 





A Canadian Authors Association 

A convention of Canadian authors 
was held in McGill university, Mon- 
treal, March 11-12, at which there were 
110 present. Mr George H. Locke, the 
chief librarian of the Public library, 
Toronto, was in the chair. Organiza- 
tion was effected under the name of 
the Canadian Authors’ association, a 
constitution adopted and officers elect- 
ed. The president is Mr J. Murray 
Gibbon of Montreal, the treasurer, Mr 
W.S. Wallace of the University li- 
brary, Toronto, and the secretary is 
Mr B. K. Sandwell, professor in Mc- 
Gill university, Montreal, and editor 
of the Canadian Bookman. There will 
be a French section, the president of 
which will be associate president of 
the association. There is a vice-presi- 
dent for each province, Rev H. A. 
Cody and Prof Archibald MacMechan 
from the maritime provinces, Prof 
Stephen Leacock from Quebec, Prof 
Pelham Edgar from Ontario, Prof W. 
T. Allison from Manitoba, Mrs Mc- 
Clung from Alberta, and Mrs Isabel 
Mackay from British Columbia, and 
Mr Basil King from the United States. 
Names like Bliss Carman, Arthur 
Stringer, Charles G. D. Roberts, Dun- 
can Campbell Scott, and R. J. Stead 
figure on a strong and representative 
executive committee. 





\ 
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Examinations 

A United States civil service exami- 
nation for librarian in the United 
States military academy, West Point, 
N. Y., will be held May 17. All citi- 
zens of the United States who meet 
the requirements, both men and wom- 
en, may enter this examination; ap- 
pointing officers, however, have the le- 
gal right to specify the sex desired in 
requesting certification of eligibles. 

Competitors will not be required to 
report for examination at any place. 
but will be rated on the following sub- 
jects, which will have the relative 
weights indicated: 

1. Education, experience and _ fit- 
ness, 70. 

2. Thesis or publication (to be filed 
with application), 30. 

Ratings will be based upon competi- 
tors’ sworn statements in their appli- 
cations and upon corroborative evi- 
dence. 

Applicants should apply for Form 
2118, stating the exact title of the ex- 
amination desired, to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or the 
secretary of the United States civil 
service board at various points thruout 
the country. 

An unmounted photograph must be 
submitted with the application. Ap- 
plicants entitled to preference should 
attach to their applications an official 
record of service and discharge. 

The salary for the position is $3000 
and vacancies in positions requiring 
similar qualifications, at this or higher 
or lower salaries, will be filled from 
this examination. 


The United States Civil Service com- 
mission has announced an open exam- 
ination for naval librarians to serve at 
various naval stations and hospitals thru- 
out the United States. In grading, edu- 
cation, experience and fitness count 50 
points. A thesis counts 25 points and 
examination 25 points. 

The examination will be held May 11, 
in leading cities thruout the United 
States. A list of the places where ex- 
aminations will be held and a statement 


of the qualifications and experience re- 
quired can be obtained from the nearest 
office of the United States Civil Service 
commission or from headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. 


An open competitive examination for 
research reference assistant will be given 
by the U. S. Civil service commission on 
May 25, 1921, for a vacancy in the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior, for duty at Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
$1600 to $2200 a year. The examina- 
tion is open to all citizens of the United 
States. 

The duties will be to prepare reports 
and abstracts of literature on various 
technical subjects and to perform the 
general duties of a librarian in a scien- 
tific library. 


A civil service examination for the 
appointment of a children’s librarian 
at the Public library of St. Paul, Minn., 
will be held on May 25. Residence re- 
quirements are waived. For non-resi- 
dents, special arrangements will be 
made for the taking of this examina- 
tion. The present entrance salary is 
scheduled at $120 a month. This may 
be changed subject to the rules govern- 
ing such cases. 





An ex-service man who has returned 
recently and who found in a hospital that 
the A. L. A. was still looking after the 
soldiers, writes of it in a personal letter 
as follows: 

“Tt is pleasant to realize that in this 
country it is not a case in peace times of 
‘Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ 
Tommy, go away.’ There is always a 
tendency to take great interest in enlist- 
ed men during the war, but after the war 
to consider that the country, as a whole, 
is little concerned in what goes on in its 
first line of defense.” 


The dead body of a victim of an auto 
accident in Cleveland, Ohio, last month 
was identified by the book card found in 
the library book which she was carrying. 
No other mark of identification was dis- 
covered. 
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A librarian who is interested in dis- 
tributing reading matter in Northwest 
Canada, speaking of the work says: 

Here there are all sorts of people of 
many nationalities. There seems to 
be among them the same general notion 
that there is in other parts of the world 
that thought is unnecessary nowadays. 
I want books of the best possible kind 
to put into the hands of people who 
don’t think, never think of thinking and 
who make conditions bad for themselves 
and everybody else by their lack of 
thinking. 

We have workers of all nationalities. 
Many of them can read English a little; 
some can not read it at all. A man to 
whom I applied not long since for books 
to be bought for these men in their na- 
tive language said, “Let them read Eng- 
lish if they want to read.” I would like 
to put that man in a land where it was 
exceedingly difficult to learn the native 
language, where nobody cared what hap- 
pened to him and then tell him if he 
wanted to read, he should not have any- 
thing in English. 

The men of the various camps and 
towns want books but they don’t know 
what they want or how to get it or in- 
deed how to use it after it’s got and the 
big millionaire employing companies 
don’t and won’t help. Oh, this is the 
life! 

But what I really intended to send 
you, instead of all the foregoing, was a 
bit from letters of a young school- 
teacher who went to an ungraded: school 
in a wee village on a big island off the 
coast, so isolated that the nearest town, 
110 miles away, is reached by steamer 
only once a week. She told us of her 
desire for books for her own personal 
study and if possible a few books for the 
children, adding, “I find they have a few 
good books of their own, but have been 
too apathetic to read them. Just fancy! 
However, I’ve been reading Treasure 
Island and they are offering to bring all 
they have got for me to read to them.” 

Her second letter, referring more par- 
ticularly to the books sent for the chil- 
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dren, said, “Just at present, as the popu- 
lation consists chiefly of children, I am 
the most popular person in town. We 
spent a glorious afternoon installing the 
new treasures which you sent us in the 
school house—quite a ceremony, I as- 
sure you. It required great subtlety on 
my part to account for locking the books 
up without destroying the conviction of 
my subjects that I think them the most 
trustworthy and dependable of all chil- 
dren. But by the gravity of their coun- 
tenances I see that they quite understand 
the necessity of guarding the precious 
books from the mythical, marauding per- 
sons with dirty hands who are sure to 
want to look at the pictures. 

“The older children, too, have a 
delightfully satisfying understanding, 
which they convey to me (not by words, 
for worlds!), that ‘lib’ry-books’ are not to 
be trusted without supervision to the 
‘little kids,’ who have not yet reached 
the years of discretion. I am_ not 
‘throwing the library open to the public’ 
(sounds important, doesn’t it?) until 
Monday; and in the meantime the popu- 
lace is attacking with renewed vigour 
their old stock of Heart of Oak readers, 
Art literature, etc., we having quite 
a little Renaissance all to ourselves. I 
repeated your instructions re ‘grimy in- 
fants,’ and now the most abusive form 
of invective is to call a person a ‘grimy 
infant.’ My children are much shocked 
that some persons, less fastidious than 
themselves, have handled some of the 
books; and I have been given endless 
descriptions of the kinds of book-covers 
which they are going to make for the 
books they borrow, and of the exact high 
shelf or top of the trunk, on which they 
are going to put the treasures to be out 
of the way of ‘the twins’ or Tommy or 
Josie. At recess and noon, I hear them 
thrilling themselves with horrid imagin- 
ings as to what would happen if any of 
these little vandals should get hold of 
the books and tear a page. . . . 

I think they consider Mr the high- 
priest of this new-found divinity. They 
know at least that he is human, for 
otherwise he could not have known the 
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desire of all sensible people to ‘cut out’ 
something; and they are whetting their 
scissors with all the zest of a young 
savage his scalping knife, in prepara- 
tion for the moment when I shall say 
they may attack the pictures he has sent. 
I just finished ‘Treasure Island’ to my 
youngsters, and today I heard one dis- 
contented mutineer say to another, 
‘George Merry’s lots braver’n Silver, ain’t 
he?’ This was followed by a roar, 
‘Silence there, I say,’ which could have 
come only from ‘a formidable seafaring 
man with one leg.’ 

All of this nonsense which I have 
quoted isn’t valuable in itself; but it’s 
a sample of the spirit in which a lot of 
young girls are tackling life. They go 
to isolated places where people should 
never have been allowed to settle, and 
make the best of things; and in doing 
so, do their bit in making the world a 
better place to live in.” 





A Vacation Home—“Spindrift” 

The members of the training class in 
the Portland public library spent their 
Easter vacation at Miss Isom’s beach 
cottage, “Spindrift,” at Neahkahnie 
Mountain. And in that statement some 
interesting factors are involved. 

“Spindrift” is a delightfully situated 
vacation home built on a knoll, fronting 
on a wide stretch of sea beach with the 
endless variety of the Pacific forever in 
the foreground, while to the right—not 
more.than a quarter of a mile away— 
looms beautiful, wooded Neahkahnie 
Mountain. The meadow at the back of 
the cottage with its waving grass and 
rolling surfaces, and the picturesque cot- 
tages tucked in here and there, remind 
one of an old Scotch village. 

A winding railway journey of eight 
hours thru imposing hills and forests 
takes one from Portland to the little vil- 
lage of Wheeler; then by ferry one ar- 
rives at the quaint, historical old town 
of Nehalem, thence by motor thru won- 
derful alder trees, and then suddenly 
after the deep woods—the grandeur of 
the ocean and the blessedness of Neah- 
kahnie burst upon one! 

This quaint and beautiful spot Miss 
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Isom loved. She was among the first 
to discover its charms and built a home 
there, where she found rest from her 
multiple activities, and with her usual 
generosity invited many of her friends 
and staff at different periods to enjoy 
her hospitality. 

After Miss Isom’s death, Miss Bere- 
nice Langton, her adopted daughter, 
made known to the Portland library staff 
that it was Miss Isom’s wish _ that 
“Spindrift” be used by the staff as a rest 
cottage. 

As the house is beautifully equipped 
with every comfort and convenience, and 
will accommodate six guests, parties may 
enjoy there a vacation in almost any 
tempo. The chintz-hung living-room 
with its many windows toward the sea 
is a spot to linger in one’s memory long 
after the vacation days are over. 
Whether one likes best to recall the big 
fireplace ablaze with driftwood where 
toasted crumpets are prepared for after- 
noon tea after an exhilarating beach 
stroll, or the excitement of getting “the 
mail” at the village post-office, or 
whether it is the chaise-longue with its 
gay pillows pulled into a comfortable po- 
sition, and placed to command a view of 
the beach or mountain or meadow, or 
whether it is a memory of dreaming in 
the big Gloucester couch in the corner, 
or of reading some fascinating book 
with a congenial group by candle-light 
—well, one might have an ideal vacation 
at “Spindrift” even if it were all spent 
indoors. 

But as the beach affords a wide va- 
riety in scenery, and in outing activities, 
such as wading, surf-bathing, golfing on 
the sands, horseback riding, “hiking,” 
fishing, and berrying—many different 
tastes may be satisfied. 

For people who do not care for salt 
water, a lovely walk thru gigantic forest 
trees brings them to a quiet little lake 
with rowboats bobbing lazily on it, while 
a languid little stream with yellow young 
ducks swimming back and forth in it, 
makes one forget that there is anything 
else in the world to do—but watch the 
maneuvers of these young waterfowl. If 
one prefers to be “high and dry” instead 
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of dipping into the icy surf of the Pa- 
cific at the bathing hours, there are won- 
derful sand dunes to which one may 
climb and lie buried in the warm sand 
rather than feel the electric tingle of a 
plunge in the breakers. Then there are 
the “fairy woods” where “forms of a 
hundred varieties wave their lacy edges 
in the breeze,” with other growth almost 
tropical in its luxuriance where picnic 
lunches may be spread, and a day spent 
with all reckoning of time forgotten. 

But next to the ocean itself with its 
gorgeous sunsets, tides, and possibilities 
for clam-digging, crab-fishing, and the 
interest of its many forms of life, there 
is the charm of Neah-kah-nie Mountain, 
the highest point on the Coast between 
the Golden Gate and the Canadian line. 
The trail over the mountain is full of 
surprises and interest from its long as- 
sociation with Indian life, its refreshing 
springs, its brilliant huckleberries, salmon 
berries, and salal, and the legend of 
Treasure cove at its base, which involves 
pirates, an iron-bound chest of treasure, 
Spanish inscriptions, and inspiring possi- 
bilities which have made more than one 
man of recent years forget his prosaic 
ploughing to “dig” for more romantic 
results. 

A most generous thought inspired this 
gift of Miss Isom’s. For, could there 
be a more refreshing spot for a rest cot- 
tage for librarians? 

A. M. M. 





At the meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations on February 25, a 
proposal was adopted that the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labor Of- 
fice should appoint six of its members, 
three of whom should be employers’ and 
three workers’ representatives, on a tem- 
porary disarmament commission which 
is being set up for the purpose of pre- 
paring and submitting to the Council a 
report and proposals for the reduction 
of armaments. 

This invitation was accepted at a meet- 
ing of the Governing Body. The work- 
ers’ representatives have agreed to ap- 
point three delegates, but the employers’ 
representatives have declined to take any 
part. 
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As It Is in Chicago 

The Chicago public library has been 
forced to close 19 of its 45 branches, 
reduce the staff by 115 persons, shorten 
hours and effect other retrenchments 
in order to meet an inadequate appro- 
priation. The plight of the library has 
brought forth many evidences of in- 
terest from the public, not all by way 
of protest and complaint. The School 
Board has been forced by the emphatic 
demands of the high school faculties 
to take over the salaries and mainten- 
ance of the seven high school libraries, 
retaining the Public Library staff, and 
in two of the park districts similar ar- 
rangements were undertaken by the 
park boards to prevent closing of the 
branches in park field houses. 

One of the branches of the Chicago 
public library on the north side of the 
city was closed in February for lack of 
funds. ; 

The Kiwanis club of the locality de- 
cided that as a community interest it 
should be a going institution. They 
therefore raised a fund of $5000 for 
present needs and secured new quarters 
for the library. The activity of the 
Kiwanis club aroused community in- 
terest so that the van companies of the 
district donated the services of their men 
and vans to move the furniture and other 
weighty material. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
in a nearby public school. volunteered to 
aid in moving and more than 300 of 
them in a most joyous activity carried 
the books to their new quarters, a dis- 
tance of some three blocks where the li- 
brarian with her 12 assistants put the 
15,000 books on the shelves. The library 
resumed service, April 14. 





Harris Dibble Company, brokers in 
publishing businesses, at 171 Madison 
avenue, New York, have removed to 
297 Madison avenue, S. E. corner of 
Forty-first street. Here they have a 
whole floor. This business was found- 
ed by Emerson P. Harris 23 years ago 
last month. 
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An Appeal for Books 
Indianapolis public library 

Libraries everywhere have been faced 
with the problem of meeting, with dimin- 
ished funds and higher prices, the in- 
creasing demands on their book supply. 
Whether the Indianapolis public library 
was in a more desperate position than 
others would be a debatable matter, but 
at least we had reached the breaking 
point. This had to be either a break for 
the worse or for the better and we de- 
termined to fight before we should sub- 
mit to the former alternative, at any 
rate. 

With a 30 per cent increase in three 
years in number of borrowers, the added 
strain on our already inadequate book 
supply was depleting the collection in a 
most dismaying fashion. Our book bud- 
get had been cut down to meet war emer- 
gencies and the tax law which limited 
the library income was impossible of 
immediate change. We were already re- 
ceiving the maximum rate allowed by 
law and the Board of school commis- 
sioners was powerless to help us in any 
further sufficient way. 

Following is a summarized account of 
how we met the situation. We are 
agreed that it has been a decided success. 
The intangible results, we believe to be 
even greater than those which may be 
recorded in contributions received. 
Situation 
Desperate need for books. 

Causes 

Increased use of books. 

Lowered book fund. 

Increased cost of books. 

Tax law limiting library income. 

Specific needs 

One hundred thousand more books to 

bring library up to adequate size. 

Work with schools limited to less than 

half of what it should be. 

Children’s department several thousand 

volumes behind in replacements. 

Technical and scientific books. 

Extension work thru stations practically 

at a standstill. : 

Branch collections lacking the most obvi- 


out standard works and reference books 
—sadly inadequate. 
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Preparation of “57 reasons why the Indian- 
apolis public library needs thousands 
of books” 
Immediate results in Board action 

Emergency appropriation of additional 
$10,000 for books. 

Authorization of an emergency appeal to 
the citizens for gifts of books, to be di- 
vided into a February appeal for notable 
needed material and endowment funds 
and a March appeal for miscellaneous 
books. : 

Official guarantee from the Board of fu- 
ture adequate book budget. 


February appeal 
Circular letters, enclosing a suggested 
“Form of Bequest” sent to all local law- 
yers, clergymen, physicians, trust officers. 

Circular letters, emphasizing needs which 

would appeal to special groups— 

Women’s clubs, patriotic societies, scien- 
tific and technical societies, miscel- 
laneous organizations. 

Newspaper cooperation 

Series of six articles for each of three 
large dailies. 

Series in Indianapolis News launched with 
a large feature article by Bill Herschell. 

Editorials 

Articles contributed by many friends of 
the library. 


March appeal, concentrated on week of 
March 13-19—“Library Book Week” 
Preparations 
Newspaper articles 
From March 1 until the end of the cam- 
paign publicity items appeared con- 
stantly in the three large dailies and in 
community papers. 
“57 Reasons” published in full in one daily 


and one community paper, running 
serially. 
Letters 


To minor publications and house organs, 
enclosing “57 Reasons.” 

To clergy, asking for pulpit announce- 
ments and announcements in church 
bulletins, enclosing ‘57 Reasons.” 

Talks made 

Corps of speakers included 
Staff members, Citizens’ library commit- 
tee, Junior Chamber of Commerce 
(voluntary offer). 

Groups reached by talks 
Women’s clubs, Parent-teachers asso- 
ciations, Schools, Business clubs. 

Voluntary offers of outside help 
Concert by Orloff Trio, realizing over 
$500; programs printed at a nominal 
charge by printing school of the Ar- 
senal Technical school; posters blue- 
printed at reduced rate; Lion’s Club, a 
business organization, volunteered book 
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appeal to individual members; illustrat- 
ed lecture offered, proceeds to come to 
library; program of aesthetic dancing; 
gift book plate designed by Frederick 
Polley of Art department of the Arsenal 
Technical school, to be used in all 
books contributed during the appeal. 


Week of March 13-19 

Special appeal thru schools, book collect- 
ing to be done by children; talks made 
in most of the school buildings; 42,000 
circulars printed and distributed to each 
child in the public schools of the city, 
stating urgent needs and _ specifying 
kind of books desired and kind not 
desired; letter to principals and teachers 
urging cooperation. 


Book store codperation 
Three stores displayed books selected by 
the staff, offering 15 per cent discount 
on all books purchased for the library; 
short appeal multigraphed and mailed 
out with monthly statements from one 
store; book collection boxes placed in 
six downtown stores and on Central 
library grounds for receiving books. 
Publicity during the week 
Posters displayed in store windows thru- 
out the city, made by art departments 
of the schools. ; ; 
Electric motograph (moving sign) for five 
days (free), wording as follows: 

Your public library desperately needs 
books. housands of them. We appeal to 
you. Give your own ‘books! Buy new 
books! Ask your neighbor to give. Tell 
everybody! It’s your library. Help make 
it the best in the country. Charles E. Rush, 
Librarian. 


Posters on 200 street cars (printed and 
displayed without charge). 

Cloth signs on library and school trucks. 

Billboard posters (free). 

Slides in 25 moving picture theatres 
(made and shown without charge). 

Posters on boxes in downtown stores. 

Book collection box on Central library 
grounds painted bright yellow, lettered 
in black. 

Miniature book house in Main children’s 
room, made by members of the staff, 
for collection of pennies and dimes (re- 
ceived over $50). 

Miniature “Old Oaken Bucket” in Main 
delivery department, made by staff, for 
cash contributions (received over 
$30). 

Cartoons in newspapers, by Gaar Wil- 
liams, Chic Jackson and Jim Crow. 
Letter from Mayor endorsing campaign, 

published in newspapers. 


The results of the campaign have far 
exceeded our expectations. Most im- 
portant of all, we believe to be the awak- 
ened interest in the library, achieved thru 
intensive and wide-spread publicity, and 
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a growing feeling of ownership in the 
library. The idea of gifts, both in the 
form of noteworthy collections and en- 
dowment funds, is implanted in Indian- 
apolis. We intend to keep the idea 
alive. This is but the opening blast from 
our trumpet. 

We have received innumerable prom- 
ises of more books to come, apologies 
that gifts have not yet been delivered and 
several invitations to come and look 
over large private libraries with a view 
to selections for the library. Prom- 
inent citizens have told us sincerely that 
they believe the campaign has done more 
to awaken civic pride in local institu- 
tions than anything which has occurred 
in Indianapolis for many years. ' 

In concrete results, we can record at 
the present writing over 27,000 books, 
517 unbound magazines and 116 pictures 
received, and $1091.86 in cash and check 
contributions. The 27,000 books have 
been on the whole of unusually high 
quality. The percentage of discards is 
low and most of the books have been 
such as will go into immediate use on 
the library shelves. The whole campaign 
has cost the library less than $200. This 
does not include the expense of engrav- 
ing and printing the special gift book- 
plate, as this will be used permanently in 
special and noteworthy gifts. 

Amy WINSsLow, 
Chief, Publications department. 
Indianapolis public library. 





A. L. A. Bookbinding Exhibits 

The A. L. A. bookbinding exhibits 
have been carefully revised and fresh- 
ened for the spring and summer ap- 
pointments. The demand thru the win- 
ter and spring has been steady, with lit- 
tle loss of time between assignments. 
Already several requests are on file for 
summer library schools and institutes. 

Requests for the loan of these ex- 
hibits should be addressed to Mary E. 
Wheelock, Public library, Des Moines, 
Iowa, stating date desired. 

The sooner the request is in, the 
nearer the day of receipt. 

















American Library Association 
Meeting of Executive Board 

A meeting of the Executive Board of 
the A. L. A. was held in Chicago on 
April 3 for the transaction of business 
that seemed to call for attention. 

An invitation from National Com- 
mander F. W. Galbraith, Jr., inviting the 
A. L. A. to attend the conference called 
by the American Legion for April 4 in 
Washington was accepted and Mr H. 
H. B. Meyer was appointed by the presi- 
dent to represent the A. L. A. at that 
meeting. 

A contribution of $25,000 from the 
war funds was voted to the American 
library in Paris as an endowment, the in- 
come to be used in paying in part the 
salary in that library of an American 
trained in an American library school, 
with the condition that the selection of 
such an assistant shall be approved by 
the Executive Board of the A. L. A. 

The amount of $6000 previously ap- 
propriated to the Navy was reduced to 
$3000. 

It was reported that the amount avail- 
able in the war funds at this time was 
$158,528. 

The treasurer reported that, with the 
approval of the chairman of the finance 
committee, he had invested $25,000 of 
the war funds in a United States certifi- 
cate of indebtedness drawing interest at 
5% per cent. This would amount to 
about $560 more than the interest which 
would have been received from the bank. 
The Board approved of the investment. 

The sum of $20,447 which was 50 per 
cent of the cash received up to March 1 
for the Books for Everybody fund was 
transferred to the endowment fund as 
part of the permanent endowment. 

An increase of $900 for employment 
service at A. L. A. Headquarters was 
appropriated out of the available funds. 

On the recommendation of W. N. C. 
Carlton, Lawrence V. Bonét was elected 
as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the American library in Paris. 

It was voted that the A. L. A. secre- 
tary take the necessary steps to bring 
about the affiliation of the A. L. A. with 
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the Council of National agencies engaged 
in rural social work. Vice-president 
Meyer was appointed to represent the 
A. L. A. at the conference on Co-ordina- 
tion of national social work to be held 
in Washington, April 14. 

The Executive Board voted to endorse 
the idea of a National Book-Day having 
for its object the return of the books 
that are not the property of the pos- 
sessor. 

The program for the Swampscott 
meeting received careful and extended 
consideration. 


Publishing 

The following items were authorized 
from the Books for Everybody fund: 

To print and distribute free of charge 
at national and international conferences 
and at state conferences in non-commis- 
sion states the leaflet, A county library. 

To prepare exhibits on County libra- 
ries, on How libraries advertise, on Chil- 
dren’s books and on Librarianship as a 
vocation, for use at library meetings and 
elsewhere, 

To bring up-to-date the collection of 
blueprints, pictures and plans of library 
buildings and to duplicate some of the 
most useful material. 

To have prepared and printed some 
short reading courses or lists for general 
distribution. 

To publish some books for the blind 
in Braille Grade one and one-half. 

To have articles about books and li- 
braries written for publication in maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

To provide expense money for two or 
three important committees. 


Financial matters 

A resolution was passed releasing the 
Committee of Eleven from attempting 
to collect delayed funds from certain 
cities, thus releasing these funds for pos- 
sible use in other ways. 

A good part of the meeting of the 
Board was devoted to consideration and 
decisions in relation to financial matters. 
A few definite points are as follows: 
‘Total cash, February 28. .........3. $59,166 
Refunds 

To War Funds for loan.......... 
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Immigrant Publication Society ... 2,000 

CAND AMS: 5 oc. isc oeas ve 0s 1,197 

War Funds for books for blind.... 1,037 
LS PV Cc) Spatial a Mg te Pe es So ge 39,857 
Amount set aside as an endowment 

MINI co Chieius <aacuseseumieee nico. 20,447 
Balance available for appropriation.. 19,409 
Cash contributions for special pur- ‘ 

REPS? S655.) OG os comb anee se shame 12,095 
OPS aE [Sees Sr a ere 21,206 


From the Special Purposes fund, the 
following budget was voted: Library 
extension, $1200; Booklists, reading 
courses, book publicity, $5000; General 
library publicity, $700; Books and work 
for the blind, $2062; Survey, $500; 
Certification, $500; Recruiting, $350; 
Merchant Marine, $1428; Hospitals, 
$312; Coast Guard, $5. Total $12,057. 

The finance committee approved the 
expenditure of $12,057 for the purposes 
named and the transfer of $20,447 to 
the Endowment fund. 

“A Christmas list of children’s books,” 
is being compiled by Miss Massee and 
Miss Bogle, for publication in Septem- 
ber or October. 

The list will be a brief one, probably 
100 titles, carefully annotated and in- 
tended to be of assistance to the adult 
purchasers of books to give to children. 
It will include beautifully illustrated 
books as well as good editions of less 
expensive titles. 

The coéperation of children’s librarians 
is asked by the compilers who will grate- 
fully receive copies of lists which li- 
braries have found satisfactory, titles of 
books which the sender: thinks should 
be included, in fact any material which 
will contribute toward the success of the 
publication of a Christmas list. Ma- 
terial should be sent to A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 78 East Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. L. A. memberskip 

There were 110 new members enrolled 
during the first 18 days of April, bring- 
ing the new members for 1921 up to 
563, an increase of 12% per cent on the 
membership of 4464, December 31, 1920. 

The senior class of the New York 
State library school shows 100 per cent 
membership. 

Four of the trustees of the new Pub- 
lic library, Roanoke, Virginia, have 
joined the A. L. A. 
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Notes about A. L. A. conference 
Programs for general sessions: 

There will be six general sessions. 
The first will be on Monday evening, 
June 20. There will be an address of 
welcome, a response and an address by 
some speaker of national prominence. A 
reception will follow. 

The second general session will fol- 
low on Tuesday morning, June 21. The 
program will begin with the president’s 
address which will be followed by five- 
minute talks by presidents of affiliated 
organizations. Next will come the dis- 
cussion of the constitution and by-laws 
for a limited time, after which there will 
be formal committee reports and talks 
on the following subjects: 

National certification; Recruiting for 
library work; Library codperation with 
other countries. 

The third general session will be held 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 22. The 
first part of the program will be devoted 
to discussion of state problems and state 
progress in library affairs by officers of 
state library associations. An address 
will be made by Hon. H. M. Towner, 
member of Congress from Iowa, on “Li- 
braries and the nation.” After a brief 
intermission, a short business session will 
be held, continuing the discussion on the 
constitution and by-laws, if necessary. 

The fourth general session on Friday 
morning will be a joint session with Spe- 
cial Libraries association, devoted to a 
discussion of special libraries and their 
relation to other libraries. 

The fifth general session on Saturday 
morning will be a joint session with the 
League of library commissions. The 
general theme will be “Library exten- 
sion, its scope and methods.” Dr Ken- 
yon L. Butterfield, presideut of Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural college, and promi- 
nent in all country life movements, will 
speak on “Rural libraries and_ rural 
life.” There will be talks, also, on “The 
city’s leadership in book distribution,” 
and “State-wide library service.” 

The sixth general session will be held 
on Saturday evening and will be devoted 
to a discussion ef “Today’s tendency in 





» 
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Short talks will be made 


publishing.” 
by representatives of the publishers. 
Council meetings 

Meetings of the Council are tenta- 
tively scheduled for Tuesday evening, 
Saturday afternoon, and a very short and 
formal session Saturday evening follow- 


ing the last general session. It is ex- 
pected that the Council will devote most 
of one meeting to discussion of prob- 
lems of Recruiting for library work, and 
most of another session to discussion of 
sources and responsibilities of library 
revenues, following up the meeting 
which was devoted to this subject at the 
mid-winter conference. 


Other meetings 

The American association of law li- 
braries has planned meetings for Mon- 
day afternoon, Wednesday morning and 
Friday evening, also a joint session with 
the National state libraries on Friday aft- 
ernoon. 

The National association of state li- 
braries, in addition to the joint session 
with law librarians, is scheduled to meet 
on Tuesday evening and Wednesday aft- 
ernoon. The League of library commis- 
sions will hold a meeting on Friday aft- 
ernoon and will join with the A. L. A. 
in its general session of Saturday 
morning. 

The Special Libraries association plans 
to hold several meetings. Meetings of 
the following associations, sections and 
other groups will probably be held: 

Bibliographical society of America, 
Agricultural librarians, Catalog section, 
Children’s librarians section, College and 
reference section, librarians interested in 
Public documents, librarians interested 
in library codperation with Hispanic 
countries, librarians interested in library 
buildings, Professional Training section, 
librarians of Religious and Theology col- 
lections, School librarians, librarians of 
small libraries, Trustees section. 

A day off 

Thursday, June 23, will be kept free 
for sight-seeing and recreation. Mem- 
bers of the association will be guests of 
the Local committee. 


Hotel rates 

Hotel rates are given in 4. L. A. Bul- 
letin for March. These range from $8 
a day American plan, at Headquarters, 
to $5 at other hotels. Those who wish 
to economize will note that the librarian 
of the Lynn public library is endeavor- 
ing to find rooms in private houses which 
will be available at a dollar a day. Most 
of them will probably be only a few min- 
utes’ car ride from the Headquarters’ 
hotel. 


Travel rates 

Some special rates will be available 
from certain points but not on the at- 
tractive terms which prevailed a few 
years ago. Local railroad agents should 
be able to tell of this. Full announce- 
ments will be made by the Travel com- 
mittee in the 4. L. A. Bulletin for May. 


Children’s work in France 

_A moving picture film, illustrating the 
library work in France which has been 
conducted by the American Committee 
for Devastated Regions of France, may 
be available if it arrives in time. ‘ 


Miss Annie Carroll Moore, head of 
the Children’s department of the New 
York public libraries, has gone to Eu- 
rope on a tour of investigation of 
the library work for children. She will 
be largely the guest of the American 
Committee for Devastated France which 
is doing much fine work in founding li- 
braries for children in France. She will 
also visit Belgium and England. Miss 
Moore is a‘member of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on Library codperation with other 
countries and will return in time to con- 
tribute to its report at Swampscott. 
Exhibits 

Exhibits will be made by several com- 
mittees, including the Public Documents 
committee, Book-binding committee, 
Publicity committee and the sub-com- 
mittee which is giving attention to Li- 
brary relations with Hispanic countries. 
There will also be many important com- 
mercial exhibits. 
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A call to trustees 

Mr Frank Hervey Pettingell of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange, Los An- 
geles, California, chairman of the 
Trustees section of the A. L. A,, is ar- 
ranging for a meeting of this section 
at Swampscott on Friday evening, 
June 24. 

Mr Pettingell wishes to hear from 
library trustees who contemplate at- 
tending the Swampscott conference, in 
order that he may secure their codp- 
eration in making the meeting of the 
Trustees section a success. 

The Trustees section welcomes to 
its meetings members of public library 
boards, members of library committees 
in universities and colleges, and also 
business and educational executives 
who have library departments under 
their supervision. 

Registration requested 

The instructors of training classes 
in public libraries are planning to or- 
ganize in some formal way, in order 
to have some center from which they 
may distribute information in _ regard 
to such courses of training. “Discus- 
sion of the proposed form of organiza- 
tion will be the main part of the pro- 
gram at the round-table to be held at 
the A. L. A. conference at Swampscott 
in June. 

Will all training classes and instruc- 
tors who wish to be registered with 
such an organization, in order to ob- 
tain suggestions and help with regard 
to their problems, please send _ their 
names and addresses as soon as possi- 
ble to Miss Julia A. Hopkins, chair- 
man of the Round-table of training 
class instructors? 

Address: Miss Julia A. Hopkins, 
supervisor of staff instruction, Brook- 
lyn public library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A round table discussion on library 
buildings will probably be held on Tues- 
day afternoon, June 21. All who are 
interested in attending such a confer- 
ence should communicate with Willis K. 
Stetson, librarian, Public library, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Miss E. Kathleen Jones, of the Com- 
mittee on. institutional libraries, is pre- 
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paring an exhibit for Swampscott con- 
ference on hospital libraries. She will 
be glad to receive information from any 
libraries which are carrying on hospital 
library service. 

All hospital librarians or others inter- 
ested in a meeting at Swampscott are 
asked to write to Miss E. Kathleen Jones, 
care State House, Boston, Mass. 


What about the document survey? 

About one-third of the librarians have 
responded with splendid codperation, and 
their replies, snappy and to the point, are 
contributing something very much 
worthwhile to the survey, and will bring 
interesting and dynamic phases of docu- 
ment work before us. However, the 
state of mind of the sub-committee on 
the Popular Use of Documents is sim- 
ilar to that of the poor Whiting of 
Lewis Carol fame— 

“Will you walk a little faster?” 
Whiting to a Snail, 

“There’s a Porpoise close behind us, and 
he’s treading on my tail.” 
for the A. L. A. conference is coming 
closer and closer! Will the other two- 
thirds of the librarians “Walk a little 
faster,” please, that their reports may be 
included in the summary, from which 
the committee hopes may come the solu- 
tion of a few of the perplexities and 
problems which confront librarians using 
public documents ? 

It is interesting to note that Mr Yust’s 
admirable suggestion, that two copies of 
questions be sent libraries (one to be 
filed), has been appreciated by the li- 
braries receiving the document question- 
naire, for when thru error this has been 
omitted the chairman has received a re- 
quest for the additional copy. 

Query: Why is it that librarians (not 
all) neglect to answer questions which 
can help their own profession, to say 
nothing of the matter of courtesy to 
their fellow workers? 

J. M. W. 


said a 


Entertainment 
The entertainment plans for the 
A. L. A. conference at Swampscott are 
being rapidly perfected. 
The local committee is to offer an 
all-day trip on Thursday, June 23, tak- 
ing in the historic ride—Lexington and 
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Concord—and returning by way of 
Harvard university and Cambridge. 
Opportunity will be given to see the 
new Widener library. On the even- 
ing of Thursday, a reception is planned 
at the Boston public library with short 
addresses by several of the local lit- 
erary people. For this trip, lunch 
will be provided, probably at Lexing- 
ton, and an evening meal at Cambridge. 
The cost of the trip will be nominal so 
that every delegate will be able to take 
it. 

On Monday, June 27, the A. L. A. 
will visit Plymouth and_ the _ local 
committee will provide, if possible, 


Local committee 

The members of the Local committee 
are: C. F. D. Belden, J. Randolph Cool- 
idge, Anna M. Bancroft, Wm. C. Lane, 
Mrs Bertha V. Hartzell, Edward H. 
Redstone, F. W. Faxon. 

Historical Po:nts Near Swampscott 

Swampscott is a typical old-time fish- 
ing village, located about 15 miles from 
Boston. It is rapidly becoming one of 
the most exclusive sections on the north 
shore of Massachusetts. A normal 
population of less than 10,000 is greatly 
increased during the season by a large 
number of visitors and owners of beauti- 
ful summer homes. 





The Parade and seawall 


an opportunity for those who wish 
to go by steamer and also for those 
who desire to go over the road by auto, 
with a possibility that tickets may be 
exchanged at Plymouth and every one 
enjoy both trips. 

During the conference, it is planned 
to have an afternoon drive, probably 
on Tuesday, June 21, along the beauti- 
ful north shore from Swampscott to 
Beverly, Pride’s Crossing, and possibly 
to Marblehead. The Lynn Chamber 
of Commerce expects to provide autos 
for this trip. It is the finest auto ride 
in the vicinity of Boston, along a very 
beautifully wooded rocky shore, lined 
with the finest residences of our coun- 
try’s millionaires. 


Swampscott may be reached from 
Boston by motor over the Metropolitan 
Parkway system which follows the water 
practically all the way. Then there is 
the train over the lines of the Boston & 
Maine railroad which gives frequent and 
regular service, enabling one to reach 
Boston in less than a half-hour. 

The Old Bay Shore road was estab- 
lished in 1629, the oldest and most fa- 
mous highway of the region, following 
the lines of the Indian trail known as The 
Path of Peace. The headquarters, The 
New Ocean House, is situated on Pur- 
itan road which is a continuation of the 
former. 

The summer colony group is one of 
the most beautiful in its class. The fish- 
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ing colony is typical and seems unaf- 
fected by its more aristocratic neighbors. 
The oldest house in New England, built 
and occupied by Assistant-Governor 
John Humphrey prior to 1637 is on Par- 
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and places related to Moll Pitcher, Floyd 
Irieson and Abbott Hall with its nation- 
ally-known painting, Father, Son and 
Sire, are only five miles away. 

Indeed this whole region is redolent 





Dining room, New Ocean House 


adise Road. It was famous in its day, 
as has been established by sketches and 
notes made in 1637 by Governor Win- 
throp which are still preserved. In 1641, 
it was sold to Lady Deborah Moody but 
she was later driven out of the colony 
because of her religious beliefs and from 
that day down to recent years, it has 
sheltered persons prominent in the gov- 
ernment. The house has recently been 
purchased by the Swampscott Historical 
society who propose to return it to its 
old colonial aspect with antique furnish- 
ings. 

Many places within a short distance of 
the New Ocean House are of interest, as 
for instance, Nahant, noted for its beau- 
tiful ocean scenery and for having been 
the home of Longfellow, of Motley and 
of Prescott. It is the present home of 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. Salem is 
only four miles away with its Witch 
House, House of Seven Gables and its 
quaint mansions and colonial flower- 
gardens. 

Marblehead, birthplace of the Ameri- 
can navy under the redoubtable Irish- 
man, “Old Jack Barry,” with its stories 


of colonial history. Within an hour’s 
ride, one can visit most of the New Eng- 
land places noted in the colonial struggle 
for American liberty in the days when 
freedom from English rule was the rally- 
ing cry thruout the colonies. 
Post-conference trip 

An opportunity will be given to visit 
the beautiful White Mountain region 
to those who desire to take a week’s 
post-conference trip, provided 25 reg- 
ister. 

The total expense for this trip, in- 
cluding railroad, hotels, meals and mo- 
tor trips, June 28 to July 5, will be $58. 

The following trip will be personally 
conducted by Mr. Faxon: 

Leaving Swampscott or Boston on 
the morning of June 28, the party will 
go by train to Glen Station, N. H., 
thence by auto, five miles to the Eagle 
Mountain House on the outskirts of 
Jackson, and at this hotel will stay 
three days. Jackson is the center for 
excursions and climbs on the southern 
side of the Presidential Range, one of 
the most beautiful towns in the region 
in a valley where two rivers come to- 
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gether, on one of which is the famous 
Jackson Falls. 

During the stay in Jackson, an auto 
trip will be made, covering Intervale, 
Upper Bartlett and thru the wonderful 
Crawford Notch to the Crawford 
House, with lunch probably on the side 
of Mt. Willard. Mt. Willard offers an 
easy climb over a carriage road and 
one of the finest views in the whole 
White Mountain region. 

After three days around Jackson, the 
party will proceed by auto thru the 
Glen, passing the base of Mt. Wash- 
ington where the carriage road goes 
up, thence to Gorham and then six 
miles up-hill to Mt. Crescent House on 
the top of Randolph Hill, 2000 feet 
above sea level and directly at the north- 
ern base of Mt. Adams and Mt. Mad- 
ison. Starr King in his “White Hills” 
speaks of the view from Randolph Hill 
as one of the most notable in the 
region. 

The party will stay here four nights 
and there will be ample opportunity 
for climbing of all kinds, easy walks 
thru the woods, short climbs to view 
points, and autos for those who want 
them. For those who are equipped, an 
opportunity to climb to the summits of 
Mt. Adams and Mt. Madison will be 
given. An auto trip will be provided 
from Randolph Hill by way of Jeffer- 
son to Bretton Woods, where is situ- 
ated the Mt. Washington hotel, once 
headquarters for an A. L. A. conven- 
tion (1909), thence to Profile Lake in 
Franconia and on to the Flume 
where lunch will be provided. The 
Flume is a narrow gorge, the nearest 
approach to a canyon that the White 
Mountains give us. 

On Tuesday morning, July 5, the 
party will make an early start, taking 
the train back to Boston thru Craw- 
ford Notch. The scenery from the 
railroad at Crawford Notch, the track 
being part way up the side of the moun- 
tain, is very wonderful and entirely dif- 
ferent from the views which are to be 
had from the carriage road at the bot- 
tom of the valley along the Saco river. 
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The price for this trip is based on 
two in a room, without bath. 

Clothing for this trip should be ordi- 
nary traveling apparel, and for those ex- 
pecting to do any climbing, old and 
stout shoes will be an advantage. It 
is not necessary to have hobnail shoes 
even for the high mountain climbing. 





Local A. L. A. Meeting, 


The organization meeting (See P.L., 
26:150) of the St. Louis local of the 
American Library Association was held 
at the St. Louis public library, March 22, 
1921. The general plan and purpose of 
this local was outlined by the organiza- 
tion committee. Instead of a constitu. 
tion all agreed upon the following: 

Four regular meetings are to be held in 
the period from October to May and there 
will be no meetings from June to Septem- 
ber. Special meetings may be called at any 
time at the discretion of the committee in 
charge. 

At each regular meeting, the committee 
in charge announces the appointment of a 
new committee, by naming the chairman and 
two other members. Each committee makes 
arrangements for the meeting of which it 
has charge, including place, date, subjects 
of discussion, etc. 

A secretary shall be chosen by vote at 
the meeting of the 22d of March, 1921, to 
serve until May, 1922, or until his successor 
be chosen. 

James A. McMillen, library of Wash- 
ington university, was elected secretary 
and the committee appointed to take 
charge of the May meeting is composed 
of Misses Dowd, Fisse and Ludwig, all 
of the St. Louis public library. 

After the permanent organization had 
been determined upon, the rest of the 
hour was spent in the discussion of re- 
cent books. The books treated were 
Chesterton’s The new Jerusalem, Mar- 
riott’s Modern movements in painting, 
Macaulay’s Potterism, Gibbs’ People of 
destiny, and Luttig’s “Journal of a 
fur-trading expedition on the Upper 
Missouri, 1812-1813,” a book but re- 
cently published by the Missouri his- 
torical society of the city and edited by 
the librarian of the society, Miss Stella 
M. Drumm, a member of the local A. L. 
A. organization. 
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The Ontario Library Association 
The twenty-first meeting 

The clerk of the weather must have 
realized that it was his duty to play 
the game for the twenty- -first annual 
meeting of the Ontario library associa- 
tion, for Easter Monday and Tuesday 
this year provided very delightful 
weather. The attendance correspond- 
ed to it and broke the records, 88 pub- 
lic libraries enrolled 230 delegates, 
while 9 other libraries and the publish- 
ing firms swelled the total to over 250. 

As it was the twenty-first year of 
the association, there were special fea- 
tures to mark the coming of age, the 
outstanding one being the banquet on 
Monday evening, which was a brilliant 
success. Almost 250 were present in 
the banquet hall, which thanks to the 
good offices of some of the young ladies 
of the Toronto public library staff, 


looked like a fairy land. The skill of 


the ladies of the staff was also shown 
in the extremely clever menu card, 
which delighted those who were pres- 
ent. The skillful camouflaging of the 
ordinary dishes in library and literary 
phraseology proved a delight to the 
banqueters. In the enforced absence 
of Dr Locke thru indisposition, Rev. 
W. A. Bradley, past-president of 1908, 
acted as toastmaster. After the toast 
of the King, Mr W. T. J. Lee, chair- 
man of the Toronto public library 
board, proposed the toast of the On- 
tario library association. As Mr Lee 
was one of the 9 Canadian delegates 
to the American Library Association 
meeting in Montreal, 1900, who met in 
Mr Gould’s office in the library of 
McGill university, to consider the 
formation of a library association for 
Canada, it was fitting that he should 
propose this toast. The secretary 
made the reply, in which he referred to 
the great advances of the past 21 years 
in library work in Ontario. He paid 


a tribute to the workers and the work 
itself, and especially to those who saw 
in the children a great field of possibil- 
ity for the library to do its best work, 
instancing in this connection the devo- 


tion of Dr Locke to the work among 
boys and girls. Miss M. J. L. Black, 
past-president of 1917, proposed the 
toast of our guests, coupling in her 
proposal the guests who were present 
with the guests of past years. Dr 
Frank P. Hill, ex-president of the 
American Library Association, made a 
fitting reply. 

When we were twenty-one Ontario Library Ass’n. 


A Reader’s Guide to the 


MENU 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
Queen Olives 
Even the most Adventur- 
ous Lady eats her first 
Olive only after 
Persuasion. 


PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE 
Mock Turtle Soup 


Celery 
The Glory of the 
Trenches to be eaten 
with Salt of the Earth. 


This is The Great Illusion said 
The Moon Calf to Alice in 
Wonderland. 


, TOILERS OF THE SEA 
Fillet of Sole. Margot Asquith, an Autobiography. 


MAIN STREET 
Roast Chicken 


Pros and Cons—Is this The Iron Woman or 
Bab, a Sub-Deb? 


Pommes Parisiennes Green Peas 
Our Little Irish Cousin Are these The 
experiences the Mysteries 
of Paris, 


Young 
Visiters or The Pea 
Green Pirates? 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Deep Apple Pie with Whipped Cream 
We are still suffering The White Company is 
from The Economic Con- not The Undefeated. 
sequences of the 
Peace of Green Apple 
Harvest that Eve ate in 
The Age of Innocence. 


Cheese and Crackers 


Illustrating the Theory of Relativity—We lack the 
Power of Will to separate These Twain 


Coffee 


We have kept man’s Dear Enemy 
Unto This Last. 


THE HAPPY END 

At the evening session, Miss B. 
Mabel Dunham, B.A., Kitchener, dis- 
cussed in her presidential address “Li- 
brary work as a profession for Cana- 
dian women.” Miss Dunham’s paper 
was a very able plea for library work 
as a means of service to the community 
and development of one’s highest per- 
sonality. 
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The outside speaker for this annual 
meeting was Dr Frank P. Hill, chief 
librarian, Brooklyn public library, New 
York, whose topic was “The librarian’s 
relation to the board of trustees, and 
the trustees’ part in the administration 
of the library.” Dr Hill’s presentation 
of his theme was based upon many 
years of successful experience and was 
a comprehensive and thoughtful treat- 
ment. In the speaker’s opinion, the 
secret of success in a library lies in the 
frank and continuous conference and 
interdependence of trustee and librarian, 
each fulfilling his rightful function and 
trusting the other to do his part. 

At the Monday afternoon session, 
Mrs W. H. Becker, in her talk, “Plain 
opinions of a plain outsider,” gave a 
witty and suggestive discussion of li- 
brary service as it appeared to a non- 
librarian. 

“How to get people to read better 
books” was discussed by Miss Hazel 
Tanner, M.A., children’s librarian, 
London public library, and Mr Samuel 
P. Zavitz, Coldstream public library. 
The former treated it from the stand- 
point of children in the city, and the 
latter from the adult in the rural 
districts. 

Mr.G. W. Rudlen, B.A., Sault Ste. 
Marie, opened the Tuesday morning 
session with the discussion of “The 
new library legislation and the bud- 
get,” and was followed by Mr Fred. 
Cook, chairman of the Editorial com- 
mittee of Government publications, 
Ottawa, who spoke on “Government 
publications and their distribution.” 
Mr Cook’s address was full of the most 
helpful suggestions to librarians as to 
the proper method of securing the 
many government publications. 

The literary phase of library work 
was represented by Mr B. W. N. 
Grigg, B.A., chairman, Waterloo pub- 
lic library board, in a fine address on 
“Henry David Thoreau.” : 

The annual report of the secretary- 
treasurer sketched the work of the 
year in Ontario and the other parts of 
Canada. It also noted the chief phases 
of library activity in the United States 
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and the Motherland, and referred to 
some of the outstanding library events 
elsewhere. The report also made some 
interesting comparisons in regard to 
the progress of library work in the last 
21 years. 

The souvenir program, of 24 pages, 
illustrated with cuts of all the presi- 
dents and the secretary, was greatly 
appreciated. The secretary would be 
glad to send a copy to any library on 
application. 

Two resolutions from the Resolu- 
tions committee may be noted, one rec- 
ommended the raising of the status 
of the librarian till it is recognized by 
the state as one of the learned profes- 
sions with teaching and the authors. 
The other resolution looks towards the 
urging of Canadian authors to the pro- 
duction of books Canadian in theme 
and spirit, especially for younger 
readers. 

The officers for the coming year are 
as follows: President, W. J. Sykes, 
B.A., Carnegie library, Ottawa; first 
vice-president, W. H. Murch, Public 
library, St. Thomas; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. Briden, B.A., Public library, 
St. Catharines; secretary-treasurer, FE. 
A. Hardy, B.A., D.Paed., 81 Collier St., 
Toronto. 

Councillors: Miss Lillian H. Smith, 
B.A., Public library, Toronto; C. A. 
Byam, Public library, New Liskeard; 
G. W. Rudlen, B.A., Public library, 
Sault Ste. Marie; F. M. Delafosse, 
Public library, Peterborough; Miss 
Alma Beatty, Public library, Pem- 
broke; Miss B. Mabel Dunham, B.A., 
ex-president, Public library, Kitchener. 

Files 
Tune—“Smiles” 
There are files that bury what you file there, 

There are files where the letter is and aint, 
There are files that make you lose your 

temper, 

Whose disorder would reduce a saint, 
There are files that never make you happy, 

There are files that make you want to 

swear, * 
And the only system you can’t beat, is 

The Automatic—It’s a bear. 
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Regional Library Conferences in 
Illinois. 

During February and March there 
were 14 regional library conferences held 
in Illinois under the joint auspices of the 
the Illinois library association and the 
Illinois library extension commission. 

Meetings were held at Evanston, De- 
Kalb, Savanna, Ottawa, Bushnell, Pe- 
oria, Momence, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Effingham, Springfield, Alton, 
Anna, Paducah, Kentucky, and Mount 
Carmel. 

The topics discussed were—Standard- 
ization of libraries, Library incomes and 
present prices, County libraries, Library 
legislation for 1921, Keeping the Car- 
negie contract, Ten best books of the 
season, Current fiction and the rented 
shelf as an aid to its courses for the li- 
brarian and assistant, Our responsibility 
to the Illinois library association, Peri- 
odicals—selection, use and_ binding, 
Book mending and reinforced bindings, 
Care of pamphlets, Increasing the num- 
ber of borrowers, Our professional peri- 
odicals, Codperation of the public library 
in compiling war records, and Use of the 
victrola and piano in the public library. 

One special feature of the meeting at 
Springfield was the presence of Vachel 
Lindsay, who entertained the librarians 
present with the reading of an unfinished 
poem called Gypsies. He also spoke on 
the value of a library to a community 
and its help in its growth. 

All of the meetings were well attend- 
ed by librarians and library trustees, and 
manifest interest was shown in all the 
discussions which were mostly informal. 
At many places, a: pleasant feature was 
the luncheon given by the hostess library. 

These district conferences are doing 
much to arouse library workers to their 
responsibilities and opportunities and 
the association has conducted thru them 
a campaign for new members with very 
gratifying results. 

JostE B. HoucHENs, 
Secretary, I. L. A. 
April 1, 1921. 
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Library Meetings 

California— The San Antonio library 
club of Southern California held its 
regular mid-winter meeting at Chaffey 
Union high school library, Ontario, 
Cal. 

Miss Helena Curtis, librarian of 
Azusa public library, gave reviews of 
memoirs of very different types. The 
charm and intimacy of Mrs Aldrich’s 
“Crowding memories” and the vivid 
tho somewhat inflammatory character 
of Mrs O’Shaughnesey’s “Intimate 
pages of Mexican history” were de- 
lightfully brought out by the reviewer. 

Miss Edna Hester, librarian of Po- 
mona high school library, gave a well 
thought out talk on codperation among 
libraries. She spoke of the urgent need 
of codperation between the high school 
and the public library in stimulating 
an interest in wholesome reading 
among young people. This same sub- 
ject was discussed in the round-table 
conducted by Miss Ruth Bishop of 
Pomona public library. 

After lunch, the program was com- 
pleted by an interesting talk by Miss 
Plant of Chaffey Union high school on 
the one-act play. She convinced her 
hearers that the one-act play had a 
lasting place in the realm of drama and 
that its influence is beneficial in that it 
presents some phase of life simply and 
truthfully. 

Marion J. Ew1ne, 
Secretary. 


Chicago—At the meeting of the Chi- 
cago library club on April 15 the libra- 
rians were treated to a close-up view of 
themselves. Representatives from other 
lines of work came with the instruction 
to refrain from bouquets and to present 
hard facts concerning the shortcomings 
of libraries and librarians. The reasons 
why libraries were not functioning prop- 
erly were presented from various angles, 
that of a business executive, a civic di- 
rector, a book dealer, a minister, a 
Y. W. C. A. and a Y. M. C. A. worker. 

Miss Edith Rockwood, Civic director 
of the Woman’s City club of Chicago, 
opened the discussion. She emphasized 
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the necessity for expanding the services 
of libraries in order that they might not 
only reach Chicago but also the small 
towns of the state. The lack of definite 
knowledge concerning the library infor- 
tion available had been _ repeatedly 
brought to her attention. 

Frank E. Morton of the American 
Steel and Wire Co., brought the view- 
point of the business executive with his 
widely varied and imperative need for 
information. He spoke very pointedly 
of the daily demand for an answer to 
the question, “Where can I go to obtain 
information on this or that subject?” A 
concise guide to library resources that 
could be placed under the glass on his 
desk should prove of constant assistance. 
A library ought to have specially 
equipped persons on its staff’ to answer 
mainly the needs of citizens of the busi- 
ness world, some one courteous first, in- 
terested in “the game of finding” with 
knowledge of practical subjects and what 
has been written about them; who will 
know how to make short lists on cards 
perhaps that one can have at hand, not 
a long book list. He voiced the feeling 
that business and industry stand ready 
to cooperate as soon as they know of the 
service which the library is prepared to 
give them. 

As a representative of the book dealer, 
Miss Ethel Preston, in charge of the 
French book-room of Marshall Field & 
Co., compared and contrasted the work 
of the book dealer and the librarian. She 
spoke of the satisfaction and the possi- 
bilities in the work.* 

H. A. Stotz, of the Y. M. C. A., from 
the angle of the worker with men and 
boys, had helpful suggestions to offer 
for the promotion of the reading habit, 
for relating more closely the library to 
its community affairs. He suggested 
that more publicity could open up wide 
fields of activity. 

From the Y. W. C. A., Miss Clara S. 
Roe outlined numerous ways in which 
the efforts of that organization and of 
the libraries could be closely correlated. 


*Miss Preston has promised an article for 
Pustic Lrpraries on this topic.—Editor. 


There is an evident need of interpreters 
to present the motives and plans of one 
body to the other. The Y. W. C. A. can, 
in many cases, place the library in touch 
with groups difficult to reach in other 
ways. 

As a representative of the ministers, 
O. F. Jordan of Evanston, had some 
pointed things to say in regard to the 
neglect which they were receiving from 
libraries. Since the day of the Sunday 
School library, churches have turned 
that function over to the public library, 
yet they do not always receive proper 
consideration in the selection of suitable 
material. Rev Jordan also emphasized 
the failure of librarians to take advan- 
tage of the great number of opportuni- 
ties available for reaching the people in- 
terested and of opening the resources to 
them. 

The point stressed repeatedly was the 
fact that the public had only a very hazy 
idea, if any, of the services libraries are 
able to give. This effort to let people 
know of the facilities need not be called 
propaganda or advertising, terms at 
which most librarians shy. The con- 
census of opinion was that in this effort 
was the most feasible means of enlarg- 
ing and improving the service and of in- 
creasing the support. 

VIRGINIA SAVAGE, 
Secretary. 


Indiana—On March 23, 1921, the In- 
dianapolis District library meeting 
was held in the auditorium of the In- 
dianapolis public library. The meet- 
ing was unusually well attended and 
discussions waxed interesting. The 
subject of “Making the board meeting 
interesting” rallied a number to the 
defense of the librarian, when one ven- 
turesome board member, certainly a 
heretic, offered the suggestion that the 
librarian’s report with its rows of sta- 
tistics be omitted. 

In the evening following the district 
meeting, the second meeting of the In- 
dianapolis library club was held in the 
library. . Librarians’ reports and like 
problems were forgotten while Mrs 
Demarchus Brown. talked of the 
charms of “Old-fashioned England.” 
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Ohio meeting 
There will be a meeting of the 
Southwestern section of the Ohio li- 
brary association in Cincinnati, Friday, 
May 6, 1921. An interesting program 
for the day has been arranged and a 
large attendance is expected. The 
staff of the Cincinnati public library 
will be pleased to have any who can 
do so remain over Saturday when an 
effort will be made to entertain them. 
AvtMA J. L’HoMMEeEDIEv. 





Ineteresting Things in Print 

Technical Book Review Index, No. 4, 
Vol. 4, issued by the Technology depart- 
ment of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, has appeared. 

The Bulletin of the University of 
South Carolina for January, 1921, is de- 
voted to the Problem of high school 
literature, particularly Poetry in the 
high school, by Reed Smith. 


The Business library, what it is and 
what it does, by Louise B. Krause, has 
appeared in a second edition, revised. 
The new pink cover is an innovation 
not to be preferred to that of the first 
edition. 

Material of value which has been pub- 
lished since the first edition was writ- 
ten, minor additions to the text, prices 
and editions brought up to date, addi- 
tional illustrations—these form the basis 
of the revision. 

The rotogravure picture — section 
of the Salt Lake City Deseret News for 
April 2, was largely devoted to the 
civic service performed by Salt Lake 
City’s library organization. Various 
phases of the library work in the hos- 
pitals, in the shops, in the club rooms, 
branches, schools, etc., were attractive- 
ly illustrated. 


The University of Chicago Press an- 
nounces among its publications the in- 
itial volume in the notable new series of 
state geographies (Regional geographies 
of the United States), The Geography 
of Illinois, by D. C. Ridgley, with 240 
illustrations and 10 colored maps. This 
is a volume for Illinois librarians, par- 
ticularly. 


The Minneapolis public library has is- 
sued short lists of books on special sub- 
jects of post card size. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Modern Italian literature in 
English translation, Modern Spanish lit- 
erature in English translation, Trade 
with South America, Municipal problems 
and Our South American neighbors. 


The March Bulletin of the A. L. A. 
contains information and preliminary an- 
nouncements concerning the Swamp- 
scott conference, June 20-27. The 
points covered are hotel accommodations 
and rates, points of interest at Swamp- 
scott and vicinity, travel notices, railroad 
fares, etc., a commercial exhibit and an- 
nouncement of a local committee. 


The Mutual \Velfare News, published 
at the Naval Yards, Portsmouth, N. H., 
for March, 1921, has a very interesting, 
clear and concise article on “Our library 
and its use” which tells of the library in 
the naval prison. The library is under 
the supervision of Mary C. Sherrard, li- 
brarian of the First Naval District, as- 
sisted by three men assigned to the work. 


The National Association of State Li- 
braries has issued its proceedings for 
1919-20 which is a volume of 82 pages. 
Some of the leading articles are: The 
opening of sealed doors by Frank E. 
Chipman and The benefits of a legisla- 
tive reference bureau to a state legisla- 
ture by Con P. Cronin, law librarian, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1173, Plans of Rural 
community buildings, supplements De- 
partment Bulletin 825 on Rural commu- 
nity buildings in the United States by 
floor plans of 21 community buildings, 
chosen to represent different types of 
communities and purposes for which 
such buildings are adapted. These plans 
with the brief descriptions will help 
many a committee in formulating con- 
crete recommendations for their local 
needs. 


A list of 500 books by Scandinavians 
and about Scandinavia has been com- 
piled by various persons familiar with 
the library needs on the subject. The 
selection and arrangement was 


final 
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made by Harvard College library. This 
work was done at the request of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, 25 
West 45th street, New York City, for 
the use of American libraries who have 
need of compact list of authoritative 
works on the northern countries, now 
available in English. 


A very interesting and instructive 
article on books and reading for the 
blind is given in the Sacramento, Calli- 
fornia, Union of recent date. It was 
written by Mabel Gillis, daughter of the 
late J. L. Gillis, state librarian of Cali- 
fornia, who is in charge of the library 
work for the blind for California. 


The Library Association (English) 
has issued the Library Association Year- 
book for 1921, edited by E. C. Kyte, 
secretary. The Yearbook, which is of 
the same size and pattern as the Asso- 
ciation Record, is full of valuable in- 
formation relating to not only the mat- 
ters of the Library Association but li- 
brary matters and reports of the auxil- 
iary associations in the United Kingdom. 

A resumé of the history of the associa- 
tion since its foundation in 1877 to the 


.present time precedes the list of annual 


meetings, members, committees, charter 
and by-laws, acts of Parliament affect- 
ing libraries, etc. A list of the principal 
libraries of the British colonies and a list 
of the publications of the Association 
close the report. 


A series of articles on “Pamphlets and 
clippings in a business library,” which 
appeared in recent numbers of the Jour- 
nal of Electricity has been issued in 
pamphlet form by the Journal. 

The articles were prepared by Miss 
Virginia Fairfax, formerly of the Robert 
W. Hunt Company and for several years 
past, librarian of the Carnation Milk 
Products Company of Chicago. The ma- 
terial recites her own practices in the 
very successful work which she has 
done. She bases her rules of procedure 
on established principles of library sci- 
ence and she writes very surely of what 
she evidently very well understands. 

The contents of the pamphlet and its 
presentation are admirable which makes 


it all the more regrettable that the form 
of the little book falls so far below them. 
The type is good but the pages and mar- 
gins are too small. The looks of the 
pamphlet belies its contents. 


Sample pages of “A history of print- 
ing in colonial Maryland, 1686-1776,” 
have been sent out to give some notion 
of the work undertaken by the Typoth- 
etae of Baltimore. 

This organization “is not a commercial 
one; it is a society of master printers 
which is animated in this venture, not 
by the desire of profit, but solely by 
pride in the craft which its members 
practice.” This fact has an important 
bearing on the undertaking. 

The history has been compiled by 
Lawrence C. Wroth, first assistant  li- 
brarian of the Enoch Pratt free library 
who long has been a contributor to vari- 
ous literary and _ historical magazines. 
Mr Wroth is also the author of “A de- 
scription of federal public documents,” 
a useful library tool and of other books. 

The sample pages show a very high 
grade, both of paper and the art of 
typography, as might be expected from 
such a source as that having the under- 
taking in hand. 


The Public library of Providence, 
R. I., has issued an annotated list of 
pamphlets relating to municipal activ- 
ities of various cities thruout the coun- 
try. Some of the pamphlets listed are: 

Spending the people’s money, 1920, 
Cleveland; A study of New York port 
conditions by the New York, New 
Jersey Port and Harbor Development 
commission; Port and terminal facil- 
ities in New Orleans; Two new char- 
ters adopted in 1920 in Minneapolis 
and Philadelphia; “Housing companies” 
issued by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; Proposed and accepted 
zoning ordinances under discussion in 
1920; List of approved hospitals and 
hospital standardization; Employee’s 
inventive plans in Cleveland industries 
by the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce; How to meet unemployment, is- 
sued by the City committee of unem- 
ployment of Buffalo; Salary schedules 
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for teachers in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle of Brook- 
lyn, New York, has issued the “First 
yearbook of the League of Nations: 
What the League of Nations has accom- 
plished in one year,’ prepared by Dr 
Charles H. Levermore, secretary of the 
League of Nations Union and member 
of the American historical association. 

The authority for the material used in 
the yearbook is the Official Journal 
and auxiliary publications issued by the 
Secretariat of the League. These publi- 
cations include a great mass of material 
in condensed form to which the average 
reader would find no clue elsewhere. 
“Here the object is to tell the story with 
conciseness, fidelity to truth and im- 
partiality.” 

This compilation is one which every 
library that attempts a reference depart- 
ment of any pretense will do well to have 
at hand, as the work of the meetings is 
found day by day in the yearbook. A 
number of subjects came up for discus- 
sion from typhus to Esperanto. A 
fairly good index adds value to the year- 
book. 

A discount on quantities will be al- 
lowed from the regular price. 





Some Late Fiction of Industry and 
Business* 


The door swings wide and in he walks and 
speaks thus timidly,— 

“What have you in a novel up-to-date that 
deals with Industry?” 

The desk-assistant shows her wares and 
with a smile benign, 

Says, “Here are business stories, just tell 
me what’s your line! 

Train’s, Tutt and Mr. Tutt are business men 
and interested in buying 

Hall’s, Egan entertainingly sets forth the 
industry of flying. 

Dangerous Days are behind us but Mrs 
Rinehart shows 

The ups and downs of-labor that capital so 
well knows. 

Do you like a good fish story? Poor Man’s 
Rock by Sinclair 

Tells of the salmon industry and its dealings 
square and fair. 





_ *Read at staff meeting as “A new fiction” 
list, L. 7. B 
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And the all-round story that is liked by 
many business men 

Is All-wool Morrison which has come from 
Day’s absorbing pen.” 

But the patron seems not satisfied. “These 
may be very fine, 

But an industry that’s nearer home I think 
I’ll take for mine.” 

“Oh I have just the thing you want, here 
is the very book, 

The Threshold, a story of Whiting, written 
by Marjorie Cook.” 

He brightens, but is not content, still has 
that doubtful look 

And is about to leave his card and not take 
any book. 

What is “THE INDUSTRY” of them all; 
suddenly it to her occurred 

And she reached for Herschell Hall, for 
she knew it was Steel Preferred. 


Dorotuy LETHERMAN. 
Gary, Ind. 





An Interesting Document 

The annual report of Dr A. E. 
Hardy, as secretary of the Ontario li- 
brary association for the year 1920-21, 
presented at the recent meeting of the 
Ontario library association, is a re- 
markable document. It comprises about 
30 pages of typewritten material in 
which the whole scheme of library 
service is reviewed, interspersed with 
comments on the progress made or 
references to the relation of various 
subjects treated to other activities, a 
review of the 21 years of the life of the 
association and many other points of 
special interest in the Canadian field. 

In addition, he reviews in a very il- 
luminating fashion the progress of li- 
brary activity in other parts of the 
world. In this latter, particularly, he 
used comparisons or examples of re- 
lationships that would be of interest to 
Canadian librarians. 

The Ontario library association is 21 
years old and its history of develop- 
ment and progress challenges the ad- 
miration of any one acquainted with 
the splendid work that has been done 
in the province of Ontario, very largely 
thru the activities, idealism and loyalty 
of the association members. 

Dr Hardy’s review of library activ- 
ities in the United States and particu- 
larly of the American Library Associa- 
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tion with his words of appraisal here 
and there, makes such a presentation 
of the matters with which he deals, 
and indeed, there are few points of li- 
brary service which he does not touch, 
as is not found assembled anywhere in 
any library document in the United 
States. 

What he has done for the United 
States, he has done also for Great Brit- 
ain and no aspect of the library prob- 
lem in that quarter has been omitted. 
His presentation of library service in 
other countries, is interesting. Fin- 
land, Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Belgium and the League of Nations, 
all have an adequate presentation of 
their library situation. 

The report gives, also, a comparison 
of the conditions which existed in On- 
tario in 1900 and of what the province 
has to present today in library achieve- 
ment. This last is something of which 
Ontario may well feel proud. 

Dr Hardy closes his review by pre- 
senting the paper which he offered in 
1901 at the association, entitled, An 
outline program for the work of the 
Ontario library association containing 
14 points, all of which have been ac- 
complished and are now in daily prac- 
tice except three, namely, adequate 
distribution of public documents, a 
Canadian bibliography and proper serv- 
ice to Sunday School libraries. 

After reading Dr Hardy’s report, 
one does not feel like disputing the 
claim he makes that Ontario with its 
438 public libraries has the largest 
number of libraries in proportion to 
population of any country, state or 
province in the world, and has pos- 
sibly, also, the best library legislation. 

The Ontario library association has a 
large percentage of trustees in its mem- 
bership, at least one-half, and so the busi- 
ness side of library work has been un- 
usually well-developed. 

In his outlook for the future, the 
writer expresses great hope and belief 
that this heritageof libraries, laws and 
people will make Canada one of the 
fairest and most fruitful nations of the 
earth. 
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Book Notes 

The newspapers and the magazines 
may understand the problems of the 
small states resulting from the war, and 
perhaps a few readers have gained an 
understanding of the intricate Adriatic 
situation, yet the vast majority of the 
public needs books as guideposts in form- 
ing their opinions. 

On the Jugoslav movement are two re- 
cent volumes which should be considered 
together altho notable for their un- 
likeness. 

The first, “Dalmatia and the Jugoslav 
movement,” is written by Count Louis 
Voinovitch, a Slav with a very strong 
conviction of his country’s racial inde- 
pendence which he supports with an his- 
torical narrative, starting back near the 
beginning of the Christian era. A sent- 
ence in the Preface by Sir Arthur Evans, 
an English student of European history 
and politics, sums up the pith of the 
long book: “The idea that any part of 
Dalmatia is at the present day in any 
sense Italian is a pure delusion—tho for 
purposes of political propaganda and im- 
perialistic greed that illusion has been 
fostered far and wide.” 

The other title, “Italy and the Jugo- 
slavs,” by Professors E. J. and C. G. 
Woodhouse of Smith college, treats the 
subject historically and politically, and 
will prove quicker reading for the aver- 
age American because more journalistic 
in its style. 

These two books will serve to meet the 
immediate demand and the historians 
may indorse them as permanent contribu- 
tions in their field. 


A good book to include in county li- 
braries or in traveling collections is 
Rural problems in the United States 
by Prof James E. Bogle of the College 
of Agriculture, Cornell university. 

The author of this little volume (a 
very human document) and a number 
of other books on present day prob- 
lems in political economy has been in 
the front rank of those who see in the 
so-called rural problems a condition of 
affairs which touches all human rela- 
tions—economic, moral, physical and 
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spiritual, in urban communities as well 
as rural. 

Most interesting and illuminating is 
his discussion of the shifting, not only 
of population but of opinion, both pri- 
vate and public. The author tries to 
keep to the country ways but contin- 
ually his subject runs up to the “city 
limits” and the urban problem looms 
big, and like Bob Burdette’s_ sheep, 
calls out “me, too.” He points out the 
weaknesses of the rural institutions, 
churches, stores, schools, etc., and 
without seeming to preach, presents 
ways of betterment for all these. 

Librarians may well push this little 
volume everywhere, but particularly 
among rural communities. 

The 12° volume of 142 pages is in the 
National Social Science series, (Mc- 
Clurg.) 

A most intelligent and comprehensive 
view of library service in codperation 
with other neighborhood centers is set 
out in Harpers’ second book in the 
Americanization Studies, America via 
the neighborhood, by John Daniels. Li- 
brarians will be especially interested in 
the place given public libraries in the 
neighborhood organizations as outlined 
by Mr Daniels. [Illustration is drawn 
from the library service of branch libra- 
ries thruout the country. The following 
quotation is illuminating: 

“Some librarians seem to be more 
concerned with the way their books look 
on the shelves and with other matters 
of interior routine, than they are with 
the practical use to which the books are 
put. Others, while striving to augment 
the circulation of their books, have in 
mind only to increase the number of in- 
dividual readers. Many, however, con- 
ceive the library as an organic part of 
the community, which may be not only 
a place of books, but a general center 
with a broadly educational motive. In 
many instances, branch libraries have re- 
lated themselves very effectively with the 
life of immigrant neighborhoods. Tho, 


like settlements, schools and parks, they 
reach young people in largest numbers, 
considering their resources they have 
been more successful in enlisting foreign- 
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born adults, not only individually, but in 
neighborhood groups.” 


The problem of transportation is 
one which in the present crowded 
state of affairs is attracting the atten- 
tion not only of the commercial in- 
terests but of the manufacturing world. 
This is particularly true in the matter 
of transportation of commodities and 
in this day of high rates and slow 
passage by railways and other public 
carriers, the enormous utility fur- 
nished by motor trucks in the affairs of 
the world in the last six years makes 
the modern motor truck of inestimable 
value. The question of keeping in re- 
pair automobiles, both passenger and 
truck, is the largest part of the concern 
of every one who has to do with it. 

A book which librarians will do well 
to have in a convenient place in their 
libraries is The modern motor truck, 
issued by the Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Company of New York. It 
deals with the design, the construc- 
tion, the repair and the commercial 
applications, considering in detail all 
operations and the economical use of 
the motor truck, in simple language. It 
is profusely illustrated by over 500 spe- 
cially made engravings. 

It is prepared by Victor W. Pagé, 
M.E., a member of the Society of auto- 
motive engineers and author of a num- 
ber of volumes on motor transporta- 
tion. The volume is priced at $5 but 
the chapter devoted to “Truck and 
trailer laws” and the very complete in- 
dex at the end are alone worth the 
price. 


The library of the late Professor 
George B. Foster of the Divinity school 
of the University of Chicago has been 
purchased by the Sinai Temple of Chi- 
cago. This library is considered one of 
the most valuable collections in the coun- 
try from the standpoint of social and re- 
ligious liberalism. 





The second list in the Viewpoint 
Series, edited by Miss Rathbone, has 
gone to the printer. It is Viewpoints in 
biography, by Katherine Tappert. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Atlanta 

There was a gratifying response 
to the open series of lectures that 
was offered by the school during 
the week of March 28. Ten libra- 
rians of small public or club libra- 
ries took the full course of lectures 
while five other libraries were repre- 
sented at one or more of the lectures, 
making in all 15 libraries represented. 
The highest attendance at any one of 
the lectures was 19, this being at Miss 
Titcomb’s lecture on the County 
library. 

The course consisted of six lectures 
by Margaret Carnegie of the Carnegie 
library school, Pittsburgh, on phases 
of library work with children; five lec- 
tures by Mary E. Ensign of Chicago, 
on the mending and repair of books; 
five lectures by Charlotte Templeton, 
secretary of the Georgia library com- 
mission, on the administrative prob- 
lems of a small library; and two by 
Mary L. Titcomb of Washington 
County free library, Maryland, on 
County library work and Making the 
library felt in the community. 

A valuable part of the course was 
the opportunity given during the first 
hour of each day for individual con- 
ferences and interviews. 

In addition to the lectures given by 
Miss Titcomb to the library school, she 
spoke to the Education committee of 
the Atlanta Woman’s club on Satur- 
day afternoon on County library 
service. 

This was the first experiment of the 
school in offering an open course of 
lectures and the response was such 
that it would seem worthwhile to ar- 
range similar courses from year to 
year with the untrained librarian of 
the small public library in mind. 

We were perfectly delighted with 
the response to the course and con- 
sider that we were able to give those 
who attended something that was 


really worthwhile to them in their 
work. Most of them are very isolated 
and the opportunity they had of asso- 
ciating with others who were in the 
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same work and working under the 
same difficulties was the greatest in- 
spiration to them. 
ToMMIE Dora BarKER, 
Director. 


Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

After two weeks of block practice in 
the different agencies of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh and in the library 
of the Carnegie Institute of technology, 
the regular work of the school was re- 
sumed. In addition to the regular field 
of practice work, the students in the gen- 
eral course are having experience in the 
library of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Margaret Carnegie, instructor in story- 
telling, was granted two weeks’ leave of 
absence to conduct a course in children’s 
book selection at the Carnegie library 
school of Atlanta, Georgia. Eleanor 
Sibley, certificate "16, has been appointed 
assistant-instructor in story-telling. 

On March 29, the class had the op- 
portunity of hearing an address given 
by George Grey Barnard, a guest of the 
Carnegie Institute. 

An open course for the staff of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh is being 
given under the supervision of the li- 
brary school. The students in both the 
school and the apprentice course are 
given the privilege of attending the lec- 


’ tures which are given by specialists con- 


nected with other educational institu- 
tions of the city. Among the subjects 
recently discussed were: War poetry, 
Literature of music, Jane Austen and the 
sentimental novel, Social development of 
modern France as shown in the novel, 
The short story, Ballads, Tendencies in 
the modern drama. 

Ethel Kellow, certificate "12, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian, Public library, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Mary R. Lucas, diploma 719, has resigned 
her position as children’s librarian, Duluth, 
Minnesota, to ‘become first assistant in the 
children’s department of the Public library, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Nina C. BroTHERTON, 
Principal. 


University of Illinois 


The biennial visit of inspection by 
members of the school to the libraries 
and related institutions of Chicago, Oak 
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Park and Evanston, occupied the week 
beginning March 28. Twenty-five stu- 
dents accompanied by two members of 
the faculty, Mr J. S. Cleavinger and 
Miss Ethel Bond, report a thoroly prof- 
itable trip. Two of the seniors, Effie 
Abraham and Ruth Sankee, who had 
taken the Chicago trip several years ago, 
visited the libraries of Decatur, Spring- 
field and St. Louis. 

The customary five weeks of instruc- 
tion in books for children will be given 
this year beginning April 18. Miss 
Elizabeth Knapp, chief of the children’s 
department of the Detroit public library, 
will have charge of the instruction for 
the first three weeks and Miss Martha 
Wilson, librarian of the Lincoln library, 
Springfield, will follow Miss Knapp, giv- 
ing a two weeks’ course on Libraries and 
schools. The instructors will meet the 
senior class five times a week and the 
junior class twice a week during the 
period. 

The spring meeting of the Library 
club occurred on the evening of March 
10. The program took the form of orig- 
inal contributions of members of the 
school and staff. A brief one-act 
play by Jackson E. Towne of the 
junior class was read by Mr Ham- 
mond of the junior class and Miss 
Sankee of the senior class; A. R. Curry 
of the senior class, read from a volume 
of unpublished poems, and the faculty 
gave a one-act play written by Miss Anne 
Morris Boyd, entitled, “Exit Miss Lizzie 
Cox.” 

William J. Hamilton, secretary of the 
Indiana library commission, will make 
two addresses before the Library 
school and staff, one on April 15, on 
County libraries, and the second on 
April 16, The work of the Indiana li- 
brary commission. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant-director. 


Los Angeles 
The students attended the meeting of 
the sixth district of the California li- 
brary association at Santa Ana, March 
12. Mary Harris, ’20, librarian of the 
Santa Ana high school, took those in- 


terested in school work to see her well- 
equipped library. 

Part of the material in the students’ 
original bibliographies is to be used in 
the Library School number of the Los 
Angeles Public Library Bulletin. The 
following subjects have been chosen: 

Ethelwyn Badger, English publishers; 
Marie Biddle, Books about industries for 
children; Roberta Bowler, California in 
fiction; Mary Alice Boyd, Zionism; Doris 
Crump, Women in journalism; Lila Dobell, 
Cookbooks of foreign countries; Katherine 
Folger, Art of the North American Indians; 
Helen Hamilton, Spanish architecture; 
Annice Healton, Child life in the middle 
ages; Rosemary Livsey, ‘Nature in recent 
verse; Mabel Lunn, California deserts and 
mountains; Elsie McCormick, Canada in 
fiction; Pearl McDowell, Edward Mac- 
Dowell; Frances Matchette, Colonial cos- 
tume; Harriet Mather, New England 
homes; Gertrude Mendenhall, English pub- 
lishers; Mary Miller, California missions; 
Alpha Perkins, California birds and flowers; 
Helen Rice, Gypsy music; Reba Richard- 
son, Japanese expansion policy; Mabel 
Smith, Art in advertising; Mary Smith, 
Travel in Alaska; Edna Stonebrook, Mem- 
oirs; Winifred Skinner, Reading list for 
highschool freshmen; Rachel Thayer, Col- 
onial doorways; Christine Watson, South 
America in fiction; Mabel Williams, Book 
illustration, 

A committee on recruiting for libra- 
rianship—Sarah M. Jacobus, Pomono, 
chairman; Clara B. Dills, Solano county ; 
Frank H. Hout, Oregon state library; 
Margaret Newman, Kern county; Lulu 
Littlejohn, Pasadena; Alice M. Scheck, 
First National Bank, Los Angeles; Mar- 
jorie Van Deusen, Los Angeles high- 
school; Ruth Ann Waring, Pasadena 
high-school; Charlotte M. Brown, Uni- 
versity of Southern California—has 
been appointed by the Alumni asso- 
ciation. 

Carl Sandburg talked to the school, 
March 16, on recent tendencies in recent 
verse, reading from Chicago poems and 
singing some fascinating folk-songs he 
has collected. Other special lecturers 
during the month were Louise B. 
Krause of Chicago, who spoke on Guide 
posts to business library work, Alice M. 
Scheck, Library housekeeping, and Bess 
McCrea, The public and us and A. L. A. 
war work, 
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Geraldine Graham, ’18, librarian of the 
Tehama county free library at Red Bluff, 
was married to George Armistead Work, 
March 16. 


Marion Horton, 
Principal. 
New York public library 

The itinerary for the annual inspection 
trip took the school this spring to Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia, the group leav- 
ing New York on Friday, March 25, and 
returning on Friday, April 1. The vari- 
ous visits proved most profitable, and the 
hospitality shown by the entertaining li- 
braries was if anything, more generous 
than usual. The unique features were 
the call at the library of the Commercial 
museum in Philadelphia, and the oppor- 
tunity provided by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture for the students 
to view two films illustrating some of 
the work of the department. 

The usual alumni activities are being 
planned for the second week in June, 
when the work of the school year closes. 
The alumni dinner ard annual meeting 
will be held on Thursday evening, June 
9. It is planned to make special observ- 
ance at this time of the tenth anniversary 
of the school’s founding and of the com- 
pletion of the first decade of the school’s 


work. The commencement itself is 
scheduled for 11 a. m. on Friday, 
June 10. 


Three members of the graduate body 
are now engaged in children’s work in 
France under the direction of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Devastated France. 
Miss Alice O’Connor and Miss Marion 
Greene went abroad in the fall in this 
service, and Miss Lenore Greene in the 
winter. It is possible that another rep- 
resentative of the school will be joining 
them before long. 

A library institute for the workers of 
Westchester and Rockland counties and 
a section of Long Island is to be held at 
the school on Friday, May 6. The suc- 
cess of the meeting a year ago, at which 
almost 70 delegates were present, has 
raised anticipations of a splendid con- 
ference. The program and arrangements 
are in course of development. 

Word has just been received ofthe 
death of Mr Théophile E. Comba, at Dor- 
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set, Vermont, on Friday, March 25. Mr 
Comba for a number of years gave a 
course in technical Italian to senior stu- 
dents at the Library school, and is re- 
membered by the alumni as a most in- 
teresting and stimulating teacher. 

Entrance examinations for the school 
year 1921-22 will be held on Saturday, 
June 11. 

The class of. 1920 of the Library 
school of New York public library re- 
cently made their contribution of $70 
to the Mary Wright Plummer Memo- 
rial loan fund. This fund is now more 
than $750. The collections for the Van 
Valkenburgh fund now amount to 
$344.94. 

Alfred H. P.-Sayers, ’18-19, has been ap- 
pointed on the staff of the Cleveland public 
library. ’ 

IeRNEsT J. REECE, 
Principal. 
New York state library 

The event of chief interest during the 
past month was the return of the stu- 
dents on April 8 from their six weeks’ 
absence for field practice work and the 
annual spring trip. The practice work 
for all students, except those on the 
State library staff, was furnished by 10 
public, 5 college and university libra- 
ries, and 1 school library. This was 
the year for the southern trip, which in- 
cluded Newark, New York, New Haven, 
Philadelphia and Washington. In addi- 
tion to the public, college and special li- 
braries usually visited, there were added 
visits to the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Pierpont Morgan libraries in New 
York and to the library of the Bureau 
of railway economics in Washington. 
The Philadelphia itinerary was_ short- 
ened and included visits to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Bryn Mawr 
college, only, to allow a day for New 
Haven, where the Public library and 
Yale university, including the Eliza- 
bethan club, were of much interest. 

More attention was given this year 
than usual to book stores, and 7 of the 
more distinctive shops and second-hand 
book stores were visited in New York, 
and brief visits were made to Leary’s 
in Philadelphia and to Lowdermilk & 
Company’s in Washington. 
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Instead of the usual committee as- 
signments for the study of the work of 
the different departments in each library, 
the experiment was tried of studying the 
libraries as wholes and by types. 

The senior class was not fully repre- 
sented since it was given the choice be- 
tween taking the trip and attending the 
A. L. A. conference at Swampscott, and 
half of the class chose the latter. 

The director was in charge of the visit 
in Newark and New York, and Miss 
Mary E. Hyde in Philadelphia and 
Washington. The students who had 
made a special study of school library 
work visited several high school libraries 
in New York and vicinity accompanied 
by Miss Vought. 

Everywhere the school was received 
with the customary cordial welcome and 
the careful preparation made in advance 
at each library for the visit added much 
to the comfort, pleasure and profit of the 
week’s experience. 

EpNA M. SANDERSON, 
Vice-director. 
Pratt Institute 

The spring trip this year was liter- 
ally a trip into the spring. Starting 
with only the willows showing faintly 
green we saw the whole pageant of the 
spring advance to meet us, and we 
found Washington in the full glory of 
wisteria, pink bud and dogwood. I am 
sure the class will always associate some 
of the libraries visited with cherry 
blossoms and magnolias rather than 
with charging systems or administra- 
tive problems. 

The trip was full of professional in- 
terest, however. We traced the public 
document to its lair. Judge Towner 
of the Smith-Towner bill received the 
class in his office and explained the 
progress of a bill from its preparation 
to its passage, and the later history 
from printing to distribution was ex- 
plained at the Documents office. Never 
again will “documents” be a bug-bear 
to the class of 1921. 

We visited libraries of all types and 
sizes, in Princeton, Trenton, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, and were every- 
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where received with a cordiality and 
hospitality for which we cannot be too 
grateful. 

The interchange of lectures between 
the New York school and our own that 
was started last year will continue dur- 
ing the spring term, the Pratt school 
going to the New York public library 
for Mr Reece’s lectures on library 
buildings in April, and the New York 
school coming here for Mr Stevens’s 
course on the History of libraries in 
May. 

The entrance examinations will be 
held June 3. The registration for the 
examination shows a slight advance 
over last year. 

JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE. 


Riverside, Cal. 

Plans are nearly completed for a 
$30,000 addition to the main building 
of the Riverside public library. The 
large building to the east known as 
the Allatt, will be remodeled for li- 
brary school purposes exclusively. 

The short course of the Riverside li- 
brary service school known as the 
winter school, was finished March 18. 
Students in the long course of 11 
months had a vacation, Easter week. 

Miss Virginia Fairfax of the Carna- 
tion Milk Products Company, Chicago, 
teaching in the Riverside library serv- 
ice school was called suddenly to the 
death bed of her sister in New Or- 
leans on March 8. 

Miss Louise B. Krause of H. M. 
Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, Chicago, teaching 
in the Riverside library service school 
has gone to the University of Califor- 
nia to give six lectures in the library 
course there on the business library. 
She is also engaged for lecture work at 
the library school of Los Angeles pub- 
lic library. 

The annual winter school library 
luncheon at the Glenwood Mission 
Inn, Riverside, was enjoyed by 70 stu- 
dents and visitors. Mayor Horace 
Porter of the city presided. 

Recently in our news notes the name 
of Miss Frances Ford was given as li- 
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brarian of the Edison Company of Los 
Angeles. Miss Beth L. Pasco is the 
librarian there and Miss Ford was 
there in a different department altc- 
gether. 

Ainsley Coates, Riverside, ’17, is now Mrs 
J. L. Parrish, Bakersfield, Cal. 

Sara Rideout, Riverside, ’20, is now Mrs 
Chas. R. Tayles, Fullerton, Cal 

Henrietta Altgelt, Riverside ’15, formerly 
at San Antonio (Texas) public library, 
children’s department, will take charge of 
the children’s department in the El Paso 
(Texas) public library. 

Miss Frances Ford, Riverside, ’19, former- 
ly of Oshkosh (Wis.) public library and 
librarian of the Alfalfa Grower’s Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, is now employed in the 
EI Paso (Texas) public library. 

Mary Royce Crawford, Riverside, ’14, 
formerly librarian of the state normal 
school, Lewiston, Idaho, gives her address 
as 244 Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. F. DANIELs. 
St. Louis 


Special lectures during the month 
have included two on the Bibliography 
of sociology by Dr Geo. B. Mangold, di- 
rector of the Missouri school of social 
economy, and one by Principal Lewis 
Dougan of the Eugene Field school on 
nature books. 

On April 1, Dugald Walker, the 
“Apostle of Play,” spoke and told stories 
to children in the children’s room. The 
students of the school were guests of 
the children’s department on this occa- 
sion, which gave them a valuable exam- 
ple of the peculiar and successful meth- 
ods used by Mr Walker. 

A series of conferences on library 
work has been conducted by students of 
the school during the year. One of the 
class presides at each conference, 
chooses the subject for the hour and as- 
signs to the other students divisions of 
this subject to be reported on at the next 
conference. 

An Alumni association of the library 
school and its predecessor, the Training 
class, was organized at a luncheon held 
on Thursday, April 7. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
Margaret Donan, president; Phyllis Ca- 
sey, vice-president. and Annalil Huning, 
secretary. 
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Two students of the school, Miss 
Julianna Meyer and Miss Cecile Pajano- 
vitch, furnished music on April 3 for 
the Sunday afternoon recital held at the 
Service club at the military post, Jef- 
ferson Barracks, near St. Louis. 

A model library of 500 books, appro- 
priate for a small home, has been select- 
ed under the direction of Mrs McNiece, 
Miss Crocker and Mrs Mason of the 
school faculty, for exhibition under the 
auspices of the library at the Home Mak- 
ers’ exhibition, to be held at the coliseum 
in St. Louis during the latter part of 
April. 

Simmons College 

The beginning of the third term, after 
the Easter recess, was memorable for the 
students’ reports on their field work dur- 
ing March. If there were any who 
doubted the value of this innovation be- 
forehand, they were converted before 
their return. 

As one of the students said, “We said 
every night that no one else could have 
as good a place for practice as we had, 
but since we have got back, we find ev- 
ery one else thinks the same thing.” 

The new courses of the term for the 
graduating class are, Documents, Spe- 
cial libraries, and High school libraries, 
the two latter electives. 

In the Documents course, of which 
Miss Randall is in charge, Miss Guerrier 
spoke on “Documents,” Dr Lefavour 
gave two addresses on “The functions of 
the state and the nation,” and Mr 
Belden a lecture on “State and city 
documents.” 

The Special libraries course is offered 
this year for the first time. Carlos C. 
Houghton of Poor’s Publishing Com- 
pany, set the scene with a talk on “What 
is a special library?” on April 4. Miss 
Nisbet, librarian of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company of New Haven, 
on April 11 presented special library 
problems as illustrated by that library. 

Miss Helen Swanton, from the U. S. 
Rubber Company of New York, is to 
speak on April 18, emphasizing some of 
the sources of business information. 

Other specialists, including Mr G. W. 
Lee, are to assist in the course. 
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The work of libraries for the blind 
was presented, April 1, by Miss Laura 
M. Sawyer, librarian of Perkins Insti- 
tution for the blind, after which the stu- 
dents enjoyed a visit to the institution at 
Watertown on April 7. 

The school is fortunate in being able 
to call in experts from other schools of 
the college from time to time. One of 
the most vitally interesting talks is that 
on “The librarian’s personal budget,” 
given by Miss Mary Stocking on 
April 14. 

The school is looking forward to play- 
ing hostess to the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American library schools this 
year on June 20. 

Ethel Wigmore, Simmons ’16, one of 
the group of Canadian students who 
came to the Simmons library school 
from Acadia college, has been since last 
April connected with the Rockefeller 
Foundation in New York. She writes 
that her dream of foreign service has 
come true, as the Foundation is sending 
her out to China as librarian of the 
Peking Union Medical college. As she 
has had charge of the ordering of books 
for that library during the year, she al- 
ready has a long-distance acquaintance 
with it, so the Foundation thought her 
particularly well qualified for this ap- 
pointment. Miss Wigmore sailed from 
Vancouver, B. C., March 10, on the Em- 
press of Russia. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 


University of Washington 


The faculty of the university, and 
the advisory board of the library 
school have approved a change in the 
entrance requirements, opening the 
courses to seniors in the university as 
well as to graduates. 

Following this change, letters were 
sent to all senior women, and to those 
who will be seniors next year, sug- 
gesting that if undecided about a voca- 
tion, that library work offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for interesting and 
worth while service. The director of 
the school announced also that he 
should welcome personal conferences 
with those interested. 
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Edith Wallace, 718, (Mrs Hiram Bowen) 
has resigned from the Seattle public library, 
and has gone to Bremerton, where her hus- 
band is stationed with the Naval Reserve. 

Consuelo Welty, ’20, (Mrs Frank Strong) 
and Helen Lathe, ’16, (Mrs Nathan Evans) 
have also resigned from the Seattle public 
library. 

Helen Pinkerton, ’13, has left the Sunwise 
Turn Book Shop, and may now be ad- 
dressed at Orientalia, 22 East 60th Street, 
New York City. 

Helen Goodwin, ’19, has gone to the 
Spokane public library as first assistant in 
the catalog department. 

Lillian Collins, ’14, has been appointed 
librarian of the Aberdeen public library. 

Caroline Fisken, ’14, (Mrs Louis Kapek) 
is in the catalog department of the Spokane 


public library. 
W. E. Henry, 
Director. 


Western Reserve University 


The series of lectures on “Our foreign 
born citizens” has been concluded by 
Mrs FE. E. Ledbetter, librarian of the 
Broadway branch of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library and chairman of the A. L. A. 
committee on work with the foreign 
born. Miss Mary E. Wheelock, super- 
visor of binding of the St. Louis public 
library, gave the course in Care and re- 
pair of books during March, and Miss 
Gertrude Stiles gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on Art bindings. 

Visiting lecturers during the past 
month have been: Miss Annie P. Ding- 
man of the Y. W. C. A. International 
Institute, who spoke on Our responsibil- 
ities to the immigrant; Miss May 
Massee, editor of the Booklist; Miss 
Rena Reese, assistant librarian, Denver 
public library, who has been on six 
months’ leave of absence in library 
work in France and in the Coblenz oc- 
cupied area and who spoke on her ex- 
periences and observations there; Miss 
E. Kathleen Jones of Boston, temporarily 
in Cleveland to organize certain hospital 
library service and who spoke of that 
work; Miss Miriam E. Carey, supervis- 
ing librarian of Minnesota state institu- 
tion libraries; and Joseph L. Wheeler, 
librarian of the Youngstown public li- 
brary, who spoke on County libraries. 
F. W. Faxon of Boston, a member of 
the local A. L, A. committee, gave stu- 
dents and faculty a glimpse of the in- 
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teresting things in store for those who 
attend the Swampscott conference of the 
A. L. A. the last week in June, and also 
spoke of the work of the F. W. Faxon 
Co. 

The convention of the National 
League of women voters brought many 
interesting women to Cleveland and the 
school was favored with talks by Mrs 
Elizabeth Claypool Earl, chairman of the 
Indiana library commission, and Mrs 
Halsey W. Wilson, an officer and active 
worker in both the National and the 
New York state league of women voters. 

Mrs Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen visited 
the school early in April for her story- 
telling lectures and personal conferences 
with students in that subject, who are 
taking the special course in Library 
work with children; she lectured on Bi- 
ble stories and on The Odyssey. 

Attce S. Ty Ler, 
Director. 


Summer schools 
The University of Illinois library 
school will offer a summer course in 
training for librarianship, June 20- 
August 13. Further information will be 
furnished on application to the director 
of the library school, Urbana, Illinois. 


The training class of the Indianap- 
olis public library completed in April 
its third year. Thirteen students com- 
pleted the six months’ course and have 
all been assigned to staff positions. 
The course included 236 lecture hours, 
covering the subjects necessary for li- 
brary service. 


The California state library will con- 
duct -a short course in library methods 
at the University of California at Berk- 
eley as a part of the University summer 
course. The instructors will be Misses 
Beulah Mumm, Zulema Kostomlatsky, 
Mildred K. Kellogg and Mr Milton J. 
Ferguson. 

All applicants should be accepted on 
or before May 30, as only a limited num- 
ber can be admitted to the course. Only 
those regularly registered in the library 
courses may attend the sessions. Credits 
not to exceed six units may be granted 
for this course. 
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The Public library commission of In- 
diana will hold its regular summer 
school for librarians, June 15-July 28, 
at the Shortridge high school in Indian- 
apolis. This will be the twentieth course 
offered and the applications are far be- 
yond the ability of the commission to 
accommodate. All of the students ac- 
cepted will be employed in Indiana li- 
braries and will be at least graduates of 
high schools. 

A special arrangement will be made to 
give credit for work done in the school. 

Inquiries concerning the school should 
be addressed to William J. Hamilton, 
Secretary, 415 State House, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 





In a Big Library 


The fact that the library is able to do 
real research work should not be lost 
sight of. In our anxiety to give service 
we perhaps sometimes lose sight of the 
fact that someone else in the library 
might be able to delve more deeply out 
of his or her wider experience and 
knowledge of sources. It is one of the 
dangers of our division system that this 
may happen, but we who are believers in 
the system feel that these dangers may 
be eliminated: first, by referring all spe- 
cialized subjects needing further search 
to the heads of the divisions who are so 
rapidly becoming experts in their fields; 
and second, when the subject has many 
angles or there is likely to be material 
in newspapers, magazines or serials, ac- 
cessible only thru indexes and bibliogra- 
phies in the General Reference Division, 
by referring them to that division. A 
little more formal way of directing the 
people than just saying “Ask at Desk —” 
is advisable. The “Further search” 
card, the house telephone or accompany- 
ing the person are all good methods to 
use. Tho all members of the divisions 
are growing familiar with their fields, I 


-believe that it is only thru codperation 


that we can be looked upon as a research 
library and not simply as a library of 
service. The two should be synonymous 
but in the nature of things cannot be. 
—Library Log. 
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Library Week in Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

During the week of March 7-11, 
1921, a library day was observed in 
the schools of Pittsburgh, the salient 
feature of the observance being that 
the teachers in the schools at this time 
gave one period talks to their classes 
about the value, the proper use and the 
care of library books. Library Week 
in Schools developed from a need of 
emphasizing the proper care of books. 
As the librarians are concerned con- 
stantly with this problem, the plan of 
asking the teachers’ codperation was 
conceived. The accompanying sug- 
gestive outline for a talk to be given 
classes in schools on a library day was 
prepared by the library for the use of 
teachers. This was presented to the 
superintendent of schools for approval 
and discussed with him, with the re- 
sult that he heartily endorsed the idea. 

The superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools and the superin- 
tendent of the parish schools of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh having appoint- 
ed “library week,” sent out letters to 
the school principals asking them to 
arrange for the observance of the occa- 
sion. Copies of the suggestive outline 
for the talk to be given by the teachers 
were enclosed and each teacher was 
urged to visit the library nearest the 
school for additional suggestions. A 
special school bulletin which sum- 
marized in a general way the library 
service offered to schools was prepared 
by the Library department of work 
with schools and sent to each teacher. 

Many teachers came at this special 
time to visit the libraries, some of 
them arranging to bring their classes 
with them, especially if they had never 
come before for instruction. <A special 
feature at the libraries was an exhibit 
showing how a book is bound. From 
March 1-19, 41 classes from schools 
visited the Central library alone for in- 
struction; of these, 21 came for the first 
time. A very definite result has been 


the increased registration. , 


The interest of the high-school stu- 
dents was evidenced in some of the 
student publications. The March 4 
number of “The Schenley Triangle,” 
published by the Schenley high-school 
students, was devoted largely to the sub- 
ject of “library week.” 

The codperation of the Pittsburgh 
school principals and teachers with the 
library has at all times been close but on 
this special occasion it was more than 
usually gratifying and ought to be very 
helpful both to the libraries and to the 
schools. 


Suggestive outline for talk to be given 
classes in schools on Library Day 
What is a public institution? 
Something which belongs to all the people. 
Notable public institutions in Pittsburgh. 
Highland Park and Zoo. 
Bought by the city for the enjoyment 
of all the citizens. 
No one need pay to enter. 
Difference between Highland and Ken- 
nywood. 
One kept up by taxes the other a 
private commercial enterprise. 


Carnegie museum and art department. 

Gift by one citizen to all the people. 
every day in the year. 

Public schools. 

Organized by the people and supported by 
public taxation and the State. 

Free text-book supplied to every pupil. 

Public library. 

Organized by the people and supported by 
public taxation. 

Buildings are gifts, but books are bought 
and all expenses are paid from the city 
treasury. 

Therefore, 
library. 

Advantages of such public ownership. 
Books are expensive. Many people can 

buy but few. 
Library makes available a great number 
for the use of everyone. 
Necessary rules. 

Why one person should not have an un- 
limited number of books and keep them 
an unlimited length of time. Do not be 
selfish. 

Library rules are not arbitrary but are made 
for the protection of public property and 
to insure everyone in the community 
équal rights and privileges. 

Our library record necessary to show where 
hook is. No one should take away book 
without having this record made. Books 


Free 


everyone owns a share of the 
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which are kept over-time or damaged 
must be paid for. Penalty enforced for 
the public good. 
Reference books. 
What they are. ; 
Books for looking up definite questions, 
not for general reading. ; 
Consequently they are wanted many times 
a day by a great number of people and 
must be available at all times; e. g., 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, etc. 
Why the library cannot buy extra copies 
of reference books. They are too expens- 
ive. It is impossible to buy a single vol- 
ume of sets, if one is lost or damaged. 
On account of the labor involved in pre- 
paration, some reference books, in only 
one volume, cost as much as $46. One 
index to periodicals in only one volume is 


Penalty for mutilation of public library books, 
magazines and newspapers. 


The Statute law of the state. 


Care of books (for Elementary Schools). 
Show a copy of new book and one badly 
soiled. 
Which would you rather have? 
can keep them clean. 
1. Clean hands. 
At library. 
At home when reading. 
2. Wrap books when raining. Paper 
cover protects book while you are 
reading. 
3. Opening the 
pages. 
Don’t moisten fingers. 
4. Use a book mark. 
Slip of paper best. 
back of book. 
Pages turned down spoil the book 
(show book). 
Do not mark in book. 
5. Keep books away from 
children. 
6. Not reading while eating. 
Ten dont’s (for high schools) 
1. Don’t let a book fall upon the floor. 

It is likely to loosen the binding or bend 

the corners, besides getting it dirty. 
2. Don’t pick it up by one cover. 

It is likely to loosen the binding so 
that it is necessary to rebind—an ad- 
ded expense. 

3. Don’t lay a book on a table with the open 
face down. 

Spoils the hinge and pages may be soiled. 

4. Don’t put anything on top of an open book. 

(Same result as in 3rd point.) 

5. Don’t use a book as a port-folio. 

(Have students exhibit books which they 
happen to have with them.) Result is 
loosening binding and breaking stitch- 
ing, so that pages may be lost. 

6. Don’t use a pencil or ruler as a_ book- 
mark. 


How you 


turning the 


book and 


Pencil breaks 


very little 
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7. Don’t mark or mutilate a book. 

(If a book belongs to reader he may 
wish to mark notes on margin, etc. 
but text-books and library books ave 
to be passed on to others.) 

8. Don’t turn down the corners of the 
leaves. Corner almost always tears off 
and it is necessary to mend it, which 
spoils the appearance of the book. 
9. Don’t moisten your fingers to turn the 
pages. 
This is unsanitary and also wears out 


pages. : ; 
10.Do not put anything thicker than a sheet 
of paper in a book. 





Notice to High School Librarians 

The Library department of the Na- 
tional Education Association is com- 
piling a list of trained high school li- 
brarians. A questionnaire has been 
sent to all such librarians whose names 
and addresses are known. If any one 
has failed’ to return the questionnaire, 
he is asked to do so at once. Others 
who have not received a copy are 
urged to send for it, addressing Miss 
Charlotte FE. Smith, librarian, Harri- 
son technical high school, Chicago, III. 





High School Libraries 

The New England School Library as- 
sociation has issued a number of anno- 
tated lists to be used in library service 
in high schools: The short story in the 
high school by Miss Lewis of Brook- 
line; One hundred books for girls’ by 
Miss Jordan of Boston; Poetry for 
young people by Miss Forbes of Hart- 
ford; Suggestive outline of library les- 
sons for schools; American history in 
fiction, and English history in fiction by 
Mr Buckley of Hartford. 

These are among a number of things 
which the New England School Library 
association has been publishing this win- 
ter and may be obtained at cost from the 
secretary, Miss E. K. Coulman, High 
School, Quincy, Mass. 





The N. E. A. program to be presented 
at the Des Moines meeting in July, 
among other things, will call for ade- 
quate support of public libraries thru the 
country as a necessary part of public 
education. 
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Recruiting for Librarianship 


There is a fine suggestion in the fol- 
lowing to college librarians who feel 
the duty of helping recruit library 
workers. William E. Henry, director of 
the University of Washington library 
school, has sent to all seniors in the 
university the following letter: 


As you expect to graduate at the end of 
this year and may not have decided upon 
an occupation, I wish to call your attention 
to the excellent opportunities for useful and 
pleasant service in librarianship. 

Salaries are fair and growing better. 
Positions are numerous and varied. The 
supply of trained librarians is very limited. 
The work is interesting and attractive to 
persons who are fond of books and who 
enjoy working with people. 

Three quarters of successful work com- 
pletes the preparation—October to June— 
and positions have always been awaiting our 
graduates. Positions once secured and suc- 
cessfully filled are as permanent as one 
cares to make them. 

Admission to the Library School is open to 

“Graduate students who hold the baccalaureate de- 
gree from any college or university of good standing, 
and whose undergraduate work in either or both high 
school and college has included the equivalent of 
at least twenty college credits in each of two modern 
foreign languages, German and French preferred. 
Slight deficiencies in the languages, however, may be 
accepted as conditions, but must be removed within 
the period of study in the Library School. “oe the 
completion of forty-six credits in Library Science, 
and the removal of any language aaiitiane. the 
candidate will be granted the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in library science.” 

If this matter interests you, I shall be 
glad to talk it over with you personally at 
any time you desire to call at my office. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wittram E. Henry, 
Director. 


The juniors received this letter from 
him: 


As you will be a senior next year and may 
not yet have decided what special work you 
will undertake, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the excellent opportunities in library 


work. 
Beginning with October, 1921, 


admit those 

Students who have qualified for senior standing in 
the College of Liberal Arts—having earned 147 cred- 
its, including 12 credits in physical education, and 
including all required work. Such students may fin- 
ish_ the curriculum in three quarters, provided their 
ander-graduate work in either or both high sckool 
and college has included the equivalent of at least 
20 college credits in each of two modern foreign 
‘anguages, German and French preferred. The com- 


we shall 


pletion of 46 credits in library science shall consti- 
tute a major and satisfy the requirements of the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. ’ 

Our reason for extending admission to 
undergraduates is that the demand for li- 
brarians over the entire country 
much greater than the supply. 


is very 
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Salaries are fair and the work is especially 
well suited to young women who enjoy 
working with people and with books. There 
are many specific lines of library work so 
that individual taste may be satisfied. 

lf you are interested and think you might 
take up library service, I shall be glad to 
discuss the matter with you at any time you 
find it convenient to call at my office. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Witt1am E. Henry, 
Director. 





The Public Library an Integral Part 
of Public Education 

An article prepared for the June num- 
ber of The Sierra Educational News 
(which is to be a county library number) 
on The National Education Association 
and county libraries by Joy E. Morgan, 
managing editor of The Journal of the 
National Education Association, traces 
the development of the national fulfill- 
ment of the aim of the N. E. A. in its 
64 years of hard work “to elevate the 
character and advance the interests of 
the profession of teaching and to pro- 
mote the cause of education in the Unit- 
ed States” and supports the claim and 
necessity of compulsory education and 
the development of the public school 
from a matter of parental responsibility 
thru neighborhood responsibility, county 
support, state aid and finally the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity thru na- 
tional assistance. 

The article concludes, “If the nation’s 
wealth must educate the children of the 
nation for the nation’s safety and per- 
petuity, it must help make provision for 
continuing education which is no less 
important.” 





One of the 10 resolutions passed at 
the Nebraska State Teachers’ associa- 
tion is as follows: 

Seventh, that we recommend that in 
every higher educational institution 
where teachers are being trained, a 
course of instruction for teacher-libra- 
rians be arranged; that every high 
school accredited to the University of 
Nebraska shall have a library approved 
by the state inspector of high schools; 
further, we recommend the providing of 
library facilities in every elementary 
school. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Mrs Charles F. Goodnow (Dorothy 
Eaton), Simmons ’20, has resigned her 
position as assistant in the Simmons 
College library. 

Grace Hill, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 712, will 
be one of the instructors in the summer 
session of the Simmons College school of 
library science, Boston. 


The Public library of Worcester, 
Mass., opened 61 years ago, is making 
a definite campaign for a new and bet- 
ter building than that in which it is now 
housed. 


Miss E. Kathleen Jones has accepted 
the position of secretary to the Massa- 
chusetts library commission, with the un- 
derstanding that she is to do what she 
can toward developing the libraries in the 
Massachusetts State institutions. 


An exhibit of the Architectural club 
of New Haven was on view in the 
Public library of New Haven, Conn., 
during the week of March 27. There 
were nearly 200 exhibits including 
drawings for nearly every type of 
building known to the art. Render- 
ings in a wide variety of vehicles were 
shown—water colors, pastels, pen and 
ink and pencil drawings. Exhibits of 
the leading American artists in archi- 
tecture were shown. 


A committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Lowell, Mass., has made 
a survey of the Public library in that 
city with the conclusion that “the City 
library of Lowell, Mass., does not 
compare favorably with similar insti- 
tutions of the same class.” A reply by 
the librarian, Frederick A. Chase, 
points out that the income of the 
Lowell library is lower than any of the 
other libraries with which comparison 
was made. 


The thirty-second report of the Pub- 
lic library of Salem, Mass., announces 
the death of the Honorable John M. 
Raymond, connected with the library for 
22 years as one of its enthusiastic sup- 
porters on the Board of Trustees. 

The circulation was the largest in the 
library’s history, 161,075v. The call is 
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made for increased branch facilities to 
relieve the congestion in the library’s 
work. Population, 42,529; books on the 
shelves, 70,483; receipts, $30,129; ex- 
penditures, $27,992. 


The report of the Deborah Cook 
Sayles public library, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, for 1920, records the number of 
volumes, 42,512; registered borrowers, 
9850; books loaned for home _ use, 
153,839; population, 64,248. The re- 
ceipts were $23,500, of which $13,805 
was expended for salaries and $5753 for 
books, periodicals and bindings. The 
school circulation has dropped to one- 
fourth of what it was because wornout 
books could not be replaced. 

A Pilgrim exhibit, from point of in- 


terest and attendance, was a_ great 
success. 
The Free library, Newton, Mass., 


showed in its recent report for 1920 that 
the increase cost of the library for 1920 
was 63 per cent greater than it was in 
1915. In spite of this the cost of each 
book circulated increased only from 8.6 
cents to 12.2 cents per book, or an in- 
crease of about 42 per cent. 

The library adopted the identification 
card on January 1 and finds that it 
proves easy of operation. 

In 1920, 33,303v. were distributed in 
the automobile-house-to-house delivery 
service. This service has now reached 
about one-tenth the circulation of the li- 
brary which was 378,393. The circulation 
per capita was 8.2v., accomplished at a 
total cost to the city of $50,351.58. Of 
this, $28,000 was for salary and labor 
and $8500 for books and periodicals. 

The report of the Forbes library at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, records 
165,935v., 121,017 pictures, 12,987 pieces 
of sheet music and 24,894 pamphlets. 

The year has been rich in the number 
of valuable gifts received, especially 
those of local interest. The local G. A. 
R. presented 1156 pieces. Mrs Charles 
A. Cutter presented a number of gifts of 
special historical interest as well as 
books and music. 

The total registration at the end of 
1920 was 8933; the total circulation of 
books and pictures was 133,842. There 
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were 4667 books cataloged during the 
year. . 

The reading-room in the Clarke li- 
brary building, maintained as a branch 
of the Forbes library, was discontinued, 
March 1, to provide a club room for the 
American Legion post. 

An exhibit of historical dolls has been 
prepared as the nucleus of a large col- 
lection for educational purposes. 

The desirability of Sunday opening 
and later hours of evening service has 
been fully demonstrated by the attend- 
ance at the library in an experiment that 
has been made and an appeal is being 
made to the city council to make the ap- 
propriation sufficient for the purpose. 

The annual report of the Providence 
public library reports the stock, De- 
cember 31, 1920, as 230,692 v. The cir- 
culation continues in an upward move- 
ment as is shown by the figures for 
five successive years, as follows: 293,- 
065 in 1916; 324,666 in 1917; 340,283 in 
1918; 437,649 in 1919; 501,127 in 1920. 
Besides the Central library, the library 
system includes five branches and 
three sub-branches (all manned by paid 
employees of the library). Besides 
these, there are 108 other agencies to 
which deposits are regularly sent, but, 
in accordance with the A. L. A. form 
for library statistics, their circulation 
is not included in the library’s total. 

A development of work in several 
of the branches in the direction of mak- 
ing them, in a certain sense, com- 
munity centers, is one of the interest- 
ing features of the year. In one of the 
branches the holding of two “commu- 
nity nights” has had the effect of more 
thoroly introducing the public to the 
resources of the branch. At the Cen- 
tral library, owing to the postponement 
of the extension of the building, plans 
for which had already been drawn, the 
serious congestion, which had _ been 
very apparent before, has now become 
very acute. 

The need has been felt for some 
time, with the gradual increase of 
the force of girl messengers, for 


some one who could supervise their 
work with intelligent sympathy and 
appreciation; and one of the force ex- 


ceptionally well fitted for this service 
has been placed in charge of it. Ina 
certain sense, this work is closely 
linked with the welfare work under- 
taken during the last two years by 
committees of the Staff association. 
The Staff association must now be 
reckoned among the “assets” of the li- 
brary—an organized agency for pro- 
moting the library spirit among its 
members, and for correcting defects 
and developing excellences in library 
work. 
Central Atlantic 

Katherine E. Schultz, N. Y. S., ’20-21, 
has been appointed cataloger in the 
Vassar College library, Poughkeepsie. 


Marion Abbott, Simmons 718, was 
married to Glenn William Sutton, 
April 19, at Fort Wood, New York 
Harbor. 


The Public library of Corning, New 
York, which has been an incorporated li- 
brary heretofore, has been turned over 
to the city and will become tax-support- 
ed by the municipality after this. 


The recent act of the Delaware legis- 
lature empowering the city of Delaware 
to aid the plans for public library serv- 
ice there, will shortly go before the coun- 
cil of the city with a request for an ap- 
propriation of money. 


A gift of 4165v., including pamphlets, 
and about 750 unbound copies of maga- 
zines has come into the possession of the 
Brooklyn public library thru the will of 
Frank Slocum of that city. The gift is 
made up of a good selection of standard 
works in English, French and German 
and is variously estimated as_ being 


worth from $1000 to $6000. 


The Delaware State legislature re- 
cently passed an act authorizing the 
city of Wilmington to raise $200,000 
by bond issue to enable the Wilming- 
ton Institute free library to erect the 
new building for which plans have 
been ready since 1918. This sum will 
be added to the $300,000 already in 
hand. Under the terms of the act, The 
Wilmington Institute, which is a pri- 
vate corporation, will deed its new site 
to the city and in return the city will 
give a perpetual lease of the building. 
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The H. W. Wilson Company has been 
fortunate in securing the service of 
Lucie Wallace as indexer for the Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature and 
the International Index to Periodicals 
(formerly the Readers’ Guide supple- 
ment). Miss Wallace received her li- 
brary training at Columbia university 
and for some time was identified with its 
cataloging department. She served as 
assistant librarian for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for a number of years, 
until March, 1920, when she became li- 
brarian of the Inter-church World 
Movement until it disbanded. 


With a staff, none too large at best, 
reduced sometimes to half its quota 
and at no time normal, the Public li- 
brary, Montclair, New Jersey, won 
thru a trying year with a record cir- 
culation and registration. There were 
205,139 books loaned, an increase of 
11,279 over 1919. This progress was 
made in spite of the regrettable fact 
that it was necessary to curtail book 
purchases; new members, 2023; total 
registration, 11,274; a population of 
28,810 was served with an appropria- 
tion of $20,000, of which $12,679 was 
spent for salaries and $4241 for books, 
periodicals and binding; 1699 books 
were added by purchase, 335 by gift, 
and the total book resources now num- 


ber 46,559. 


Mary Katharine Reely, managing ed- 
itor of the Book Review Digest, left The 
H. W. Wilson Company, April 1, to en- 
joy a year’s leave of absence. Miss 
Reely has been connected with the Book 
Review Digest since 1912, having been 
review editor until 1917 when she suc- 
ceeded Miss Margaret Jackson as man- 
aging editor. Miss Reely is also the au- 
thor of a number of the Wilson publica- 
tions. 

Marion A. Knight, N. Y. State library 
school, has assumed the editorship of the 
Book Review Digest during Miss Reely’s 
absence. Miss Knight’s experience as 
classifier for the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, 1900-13, and writer of the 
descriptive notes for its catalog and bul- 
letin, specially fits her for this work. Ex- 
cept for a year, when she was librarian 


of the United States Rubber Company, 
Miss Knight has been connected with the 
editorial staff of The H. W. Wilson 
Company since 1913, having been for a 
part of that time editor of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 

The twenty-fourth annual report of 
the Buffalo public library records a cir- 
culation for 1920 of 1,838,195v.; bor- 
rowers, 108,870. In addition, 38,136 pu- 
pils of the grammar schools and many 
others used library books thru travel- 
ing libraries, a very small part of which 
is recorded as circulation. 

All the new members of the staff who 
have not had library school training 
have been registered this year as mem- 
bers of the Library Training class of the 
University of Buffalo. These young 
people while filling regular library posi- 
tions have been able to attend the uni- 
versity lectures, and by frequent trans- 
fers from one department to another, 
have had the practice work required. 

An increase of the city appropriation 
has made possible largely increased sal- 
aries and some much needed changes—a 
new dining room for the staff and a new 
range of book stacks. 

The need of branch libraries to re- 
lieve the pressure at the main building 
is emphasized and in addition, as a 
means of education, especially among 
the newcomers from foreign lands. 

There are no more friendly community 
centers possible, and none more thoroly ap- 
preciated, than branch libraries. Each has 
its own public—some, groups of new citizens 
just beginning their life in America—and 
they do much toward making good citizens 
of the grown people and of the children. 
The library is free from all propaganda, a 
center of friendliness and service distribut- 
ing good books, and with willing listeners to 
all the troubles of their borrowers. Branch 
libraries we believe to be the simplest and 
most natural points of contact for the new- 
comers with their new country, and they are 
constantly placing before the people of their 
neighborhoods the best ideals of American 
life. 

Many of the most urgent appeals have 
nothing whatever to do with books; coming 
sometimes from people who have just ar- 
rived, bewildered and afraid, who are al- 
ways appreciative of help. 

Central 

Mary Hardy, Simmons special ’10-11, 

has just been appointed librarian of 
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the Brumback library of Van Wert 
county, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Mrs Adele (Burnham) Digby, N. Y. 
S., 712-13, died at her home in Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., on February 28 of heart 
trouble resulting from an attack of in- 
fluenza. 

Mary E. Wheelock is leaving the Pub- 
lic library, St. Louis, where she has had 
charge of the binding, to join the staff 
of the Public library, Des Moines, Ia., 
May 1. 

Ruth Wallace, Albany, ’15, has re- 
turned to her work as chief of the cat- 
alog department in the Indianapolis 
public library, after a year’s leave of 
absence. 

Elizabeth McMullen, N. Y. S., 715-16, 
resigned her position with the Iowa State 
Agricultural College library to become 
assistant in the reference department of 
the Public library of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Margaret Ridlon, Simmons 712, was 
married to Captain William Dirk Van 
Ingen, April 7, in Chicago. Captain 
and Mrs Van Ingen will go to Fort 














Decimal Classification 


Edition 10, 1919, revized and enlarjd by 
new tables, many notes, heds and index 
entries. Alfabetic index of 38,000 entries. 


Price net; cloth $8; Chivers duroflexil 
half goat $10, plus parcel postaj from 
Albany on 4 lb. Index alone: cloth $4 
plus parcel postaj on 3 Ib. 


Sales arranjed on secondhand copies of 
ed. 9 at half price, ed. 8 at third and of 
ed. 7 at quarter price. Write, but do not 
send books or money. 

Abridged, edition 3, for small and apt grow- 
ing libraries. 184 pajes including explanation 
and sugjestions to classifiers, 50 pajes annotated 
tables and an index of 13, 000 heds. ——. = 23: 
plus parcel from Chautauqua postaj on 2 lb. 

Outline for the smallest collections. 88 pajes. 
including explanation and instructions to classi- 
fiers; 28 pajes of annotated tables, and index of 
5000 topics. Redy in May. Price $1.40. 

D C Summaries, 12 pajes. no index, 10c post- 
paid; 10 for 80c; 100 for $7; 1000 for $50. 

Summaries 1 and 2, classes and divisions, 2 
pajes. Single copies, 5c; 10 copies 25c; 100 
copies $1.50, postpaid. 


Address all mail orders direct to publishers. 


FOREST PRESS 
Lake Placid Club, Essex co. N Y 














Bliss, where Captain Van Ingen is sta- 
tioned. 


Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the 
Youngstown public library, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence begin- 
ning May 1, and will spend this time on 
a farm in Vermont. His address is 
Fairhaven, Vermont. 

Anna M. Tarr, N. Y. S. L. 710, former 
librarian at Clinton, Iowa, and since 
1919, director of circulation at the 
Youngstown public library, has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian during the leave 
of absence of the librarian. 

Miss Artena M. Chapin, Armour ’97, 
former librarian of the Public library, 
Redlands, California, succeeds Miss Tarr 
as director of circulation. 


Miss Barcus Tichenor has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Eastern state 
normal school at Muncie, Indiana. She 
succeeds Miss Anne Keating who joins 
the staff of the State normal school at 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


The Public library of Cedar Revtte, 
Iowa, reports the year of 1920 the 
hardest for a long time owing to 
the resignations which necessitated 
changes and a reduced staff. 

Volumes in the library, 46,627; 
total registration, 14,524; circulation, 
268,715v.; 53,127 books loaned thru the 
schools and 48,016 thru the extension 
department. 

The city voted bonds for four new 
junior high school buildings, the plans 
of which all include a commodious 
library and work-room on the ground 
floor. It is hoped that each library will 
serve not only the students but de- 
velop into a branch for this section of 
the city. 

The checking of a map disclosed the 
fact that people living within a radius 
of one-half mile constituted the major- 
ity of an agency’s patrons. If funds 
to provide the necessary rooms, books 
and staff were available there would 
be a much greater use of the library. 


Adaline M. Baker, Illinois ’02, has 
been appointed head cataloger of the 
Newberry library, succeeding Linn R. 
Blanchard. Miss Baker has been at the 
Newberry library since 1916, and was 
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previously cataloger at Northwestern 
university and Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Akron, Ohio, records the fol- 
lowing: Population, 208,435; tax levy 
for library purposes, .158; number of 
agencies, one library, two stations and 
39 schools; number of volumes, 39,278; 
number of borrowers, 20,866; staff, li- 
brarian, 10 assistants and three pages; 
total salaries, $16,500; books, $8224; 
periodicals, $746; binding, $598. 


The Reddick library in Ottawa, 
Illinois, is housed in an old mansion 
which was bequeathed to the city for a 
library years ago. The upper or third 
story is being fitted up for club rooms 
for use by the public. Miss Vera J. 
Snook, librarian, writes that they are 
turning out very satisfactorily. One 
has already been finished. “Local la- 
bor union men decorated the room on 
Sunday as a gift to the library.” 


Charles S. Hawes, for several years 
in the Library department of Library 
Bureau, Chicago, died suddenly in that 
city, April 23. 

Mr Hawes entered Government serv- 
ice at the outbreak of the war in the 
Chemistry department at Washington, 
D. C., where he remained till his death. 
He was in Chicago on business at the 
time, and his death came as a shock to 
his many friends there, whom he had 
so pleasantly greeted on the day it 
occurred. 


In June, a referendum goes before the 
citizens of Minneapolis for an increased 
tax levy for the Public library. At pres- 
ent the legal limit is inadequate to main- 
tain in the main building and branches 
the service previously given. The library 
is now asking for a law with a two mill 
maximum, altho it hopes not to need that 
maximum for many years to come. 

The citizens are eager to have library 
needs presented to them, and half a 
dozen unsolicited invitations have come 
from women’s organizations for speakers 
who can give exact information upon the 
financial difficulty. 

The annual report of the Public li- 


brary, Davenport, Iowa, records a cir- 
culation of 360,328v., a gain of 45,031; 








Mechanical Books 
Sent On Approval 





We specialize in practical text and refer- 
ence books for the mechanic. They have 
been written by experts who know how 
to tell the other fellow just what to do. 
Librarians who are catering to the needs 
of the mechanics among their readers 
will find it worth while to look over our 
books. A few of them are listed below. 
Just check those you would like to see 
and they will be forwarded prepaid at 
15% discount and without any obliga- 
tion on your part to keep them. Check 
opposite the titles wanted. 


Send Books Checked on Approval 





—aArthur’s New Building Estimator...........+.- $ 6.00 
—American Churches, 2 Vols..........seseeeeeee 20.00 
—aArthur’s The Home Builders’ Guide.......... 1.50 
——Automobile Repair Shop Short Cuts.......... 3.50 
—Blanchard’s Battery Service Manuel.........- 2.50 
——Colwell’s Kinks for the Builder............... 1.00 
——Cosgrove’s Hollow Tile Construction.......... 2.50 
—Crussell’s Jobbing Work for the Carpenter..... 2.50 
——Edminster’s Structural Drawing.............++ 2.50 
—Edminster’s Architectural Drawing............. 2.50 
——Flander’s Galvanizing & Tinning.............. 4.00 
—Fuller’s Designing, Heating and Vent. Systems 2.00 
—Heldt’s The Gasoline Automobile, 3 Vols....,. 16.00 
—Hick’s Builders’ Guide. .........eeeseeeeceeveee 3.00 
—Hodgson’s Estimating Frame and Brick Houses 1.50 
—Hutton’s Country Plumbing Practice............ 2.50 
—Hutton’s Hot Water Supply & Kitchen Boiler 
COMMECHONG 2. cccccccccccccecccccccceccccece 2.50 
——Joslin’s Estimating the Cost of Buildings....... 1,50 
—Kaiser’s Repair Kinks for Plumbers 1.00 
—Kellogg’s Lumber and Its Uses........+++e0+- 2.00 
—Kittredge’s New Metal Worker Pattern Book.. 7.50 
—McCullough’s Practical Structural Design...... 3.00 
——Electrical Equipment of the Motor Car........ 3.50 
~—Moreton’s Automobile Electric Systems........ 3.50 


——Motor Boat Handbooks—each, $1.00; 4 Vols... 3.50 
——Neubecker’s Home Instruction for Sheet Metal 


oe ERI EO 5.00 
——Neubecker & Hopp Estimating Sheet Metal Work 3.00 
——One Hundred Hardware Windows............++ 1.50 
——Otter’s Fumiture for the Craftsman.......... 2.50 


——Paris’s Hardware Advertising for the Retailer 2.50 
Pehl’s The Everready Pipe and Elbow Chart.. 2.00 





——Pile’s Modern Methods of Ford Repairing..... 2.50 
——Practical Sheet Metal Work and Demonstrated 
PUREE, 10 VOR cc ccccccccdccccccessvesscs 20.00 
——Starbuek’s Ques. and Ans. on the Theory and 
Practice of Sanitary Plumbing—4 Vols., each 1.50 
—Teale Architectural Drawing.............see00+ 1.50 
——tThe New Tinsmith’s Helper and Pattern Book.. 3.00 
——Windett’s The Open Hearth..........cccseeeees 7.50 


——wWare’s The Georgian Period, 12 parts, New ed. 75.00 


——Williams’ The Auto Repairman’s Helper, 2 
VORig GRO ccccccscccccccccscessesootcccess 3.00 


U. P. C. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
243 West 39th St. New York 
SEND THE BOOKS TO 
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THE TEST— 


Of every book published this Spring by 
the WOMANS PRESS is 


IS IT ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY 


Our constituency who are your sub- 
scribers have demanded these books for 
their immediate needs— 


THE UNTRIED DOOR 


By Richard Roberts 
Dr. Roberts goes straight to the heart of the pres- 
ent social question by saying that we have never 
tried Christianity. This is not a trite saying, 
but one that shows the courage of the real Chris- 
tian. After nineteen centuries of preaching and 
practicing he prefers admitting that he has failed, 
to admitting that his cause has failed. We have 
in practice loved neither our God nor our neigh- 
bor better than ourselves. 

Price, Cloth, $1.50 


FOLK SONGS OF MANY PEOPLES 
By Florence Hudson Botsford 


The songs of the European folk are the great 
expression of the joys and sorrows, the hates 
and fears, the romance of the people who sing 
them. During her frequent visits, Florence Hud- 
son Botsford has been gathering these songs. Her 
book contains the music, jotted down often on 
odd scraps of paper at some village festival; 
the words in the original tongues; and transla- 
tions of these words into English poetry by such 
artists as Edna St. Vincent Millay, Jacob Rob- 
bins, Margaret Widdemer, Edgar Lee Masters. 
Unique is the value of this book in forming strong 
ties with the fathers and mothers of coming 
Americans, by teaching them English and by 
showing our appreciation of the beauty they are 


bringing to America. 
Vol. I Price $3.00 
Baltic, Slavic and Balkan Folk Songs. 


ol. rice to be announced 
Japanese, Chinese, Spanish, East Indian Folk Songs. 


NATIONAL COSTUMES OF THE 
SLAVIC PEOPLES 
Compiled by Margaret Swain Pratt 
Drawings by Margaret Hubbard 
This book gives accurate studies of Slavic life 
and costumes in all their wealth of detail. Text 
describing the materials of these costumes ac- 
companies the drawings. Keyed references to 
the chart of true Slavic colors make the book 
as serviceable as a far more costly book of col- 
ored plates. 
For any who are interested in producing plays or 
Pageants, this will be indispensable, as it 
is the only one of its kind. 

Price $3.00 


on FOR DAILY LIV- 
i 
By Robert Seneca Smith 


This book has been especially prepared for use 
as a text book for advanced groups—and as such 
you will have a new title to suggest to Sunday 
School teachers, Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. 
leaders. i 

Price to be announced. 


Bookshop Everywhere, or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























books added, 6559, less by 2105 than in 
1919, altho the book fund was about the 
same. This indicates the increased cost 
of books, as well as other maintenance 
items. The largest gain for the year was 
in the extension department. 

The book collection numbers 66,181v. ; 
registered borrowers, 16,479; popula- 
tion, 56,727. The tax appropriation 
amounted to $35,050; spent for books, 
$8100; for salaries, $16,880. 

Mention is made of satisfactory pub- 
licity thru an outdoor bulletin board, also 
that the library had an exhibit at the 
Mississippi Valley fair. 


With the assistance of the Amherst H. 
Wilder Charity, the service of the St. 
Paul public library to the hospitals of 
the city is being greatly extended. Miss 
Perrie Jones, who has been employed 
by the Wilder Charity to take charge of 
this work, is a graduate of Smith col- 
lege, had library training in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota summer school and 
in the New York Public Library school 
and had five years of experience in li- 
brary work in Minnesota and New York 
City. 

A successful campaign for books for 
this service has just been concluded, and 
arrangements are now being made for 
semi-weekly visits to each of the 11 hos- 
pitals in the city. 


The McClymonds public library of 
Massillon, Ohio, has been making 
great strides in the development of its 
service in the last six months. 

In March two new branches were 
opened. The first, in the high school, 
was made possible by the codperation 
of the school board, which pays the sal- 
ary of an attendant from the library. 
A well-selected collection of 1500 books 
was put in by the library. The high 
school janitor takes from the library 
to the high school each Monday such 
books and magazines as are needed to 
supplement the week’s work in all de- 
partments. 

The plan is working out with great 
satisfaction and may be recommended 
to high schools elsewhere which can- 
not afford a full-time librarian. 

The other branch, on the west side 
of the town and quite inaccessible to 
the main library, was made possible 
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by the interest of a local group of men 
who raised $2500 for the equipment and 
maintenance of a branch to be open 
from 4-9 p.m. A large first floor store 
room has been beautifully decorated and 
furnished almost entirely by gift, thus 
making small inroad in the funds sub- 
scribed. 

There were 2500 v. brought from 
the main library, and magazines and 
newspapers subscribed for. Story 
hours are held once a week. The reg- 
istration numbers over 500 and the 
reading room is crowded nightly. Cir- 
culation the first week, March 22-31, 
1593v. 

The library has received the follow- 
ing handsome gifts this month from 
the president of the board of trustees: 
Audubon, Birds of America in 8 v. 
Phila.1839; Audubon, Quadrupeds of 
North America, 3 v., Phila., 1849; Amer- 
icana Encyclopedia, latest edition, two 
sets; Rand-McNally Commercial atlas 
of America, two copies; Rand-McNally 
Foreign countries, two copies 


South 


Ellen A. Johnson, N. Y. S. ’21, has 
been appointed head of the children’s de- 
partment in the Main library, and in- 
structor in work with children in the li- 
brary school of the Carnegie library, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Dr Geo. R. Throop, assistant librarian 
of the St. Louis public library, has re- 
signed his position to accept that of as- 
sistant to the chancellor of Washington 
university, St. Louis. His place has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr 
Charles H. Compton, now chief reference 
librarian of the Public library at Seattle, 
Wash. 


The Missouri legislature, just ad- 
journed, provided an amendment to the 
city charter of St. Joseph, Missouri, by 
which the common council of that city 
must appropriate for the support and 
maintenance of its public library 8 of 
a mill on the assessed valuation. This 
is an increase of .4 of a mill over what 
they had before. Property is assessed 
in Missouri for about one-third of its 
actual cash value. The change will 
bring $21,000 increase in funds annu- 
ally. 








LIBRARIANS! 


The following is taken from the Jan. 
15, 1921, issue of 


“News Notes of the Boston 
Public Library:” 


“Among the important 
reference books lately added 
to the Bates Hall collection 
is the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Americana 
(New York, 1918-1920), in 
thirty volumes. 


“This is the first edition of 
any one of the larger ency- 
clopedias to be published 
since the close of the Europ- 
ean War. 


“It has been thoroughly 
revised, and is well illustrat- 
ed with plates and maps. Its 
call-number is B. H. Ref. 
194.1. 


“Volume 30 is an excellent 
classified index to the entire 
work.” 


Write for descriptive matter and sample 
volumes for examination. 


Encyclopedia Americana 
Corporation 
27 William St. New York, N. Y. 
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Kentucky has a state inspector and 
examiner whose probe is usually di- 
rected at extravagance and bad book- 
keeping. He states in his report for 
this year that he has found “one depart- 
ment where there is nothing to criti- 
cize and whose success and service 
compelled one to admit that what it 
needs and should have is more money.” 
The examiner is firmly of the opinion 
that “the appropriation should be in- 
creased and that the commission 
should not be embarrassed for the need 
of more funds with which to expand 
this important department.” 


West 


The 1920 report of the Public li- 
brary, Omaha, Neb., gives registered 
borrowers, 30,056; borrowers not reg- 
istered, 10,753; books in the library 
system, 157,849; books added during 
1920, 13,223; home circulation of books, 
530,103; increase over 1919, 101,616; 
per capita, 2.7; population of Omaha, 
191,601; appropriation, $60,000; oth- 
er collections, $3,548; expenditures, 


$63,548. 


The Public library, Herington, Kan- 
sas, circulated 16,457 books for home 
use in 1920. An interesting calcula- 
tion in the report states: 

Figuring an average of three hours 
reading for each book, Herington got 
49,371 hours of entertainment or in- 
formation, which would be worth 
$12,342 at an ordinary “movie” figure 
of 25 cents per hour. This does not 
include extensive use of books in the 
library building. But all this service 
actually cost Herington taxpayers only 
$1,880. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Denver, Colorado, for 1920 shows 
that the library contains 223,412 volumes 
—a net gain during the year of 10,659 
books. 

The home circulation of books was 
949,461, a gain of 20,513. In addition 
to books loaned, pictures were loaned 
to schools and study clubs to the num- 
ber of 421,051. The active cards in 
force numbered 54,492. The per capita 
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circulation of books in Denver last year 
was 3.7. The per capita cost of the li- 
brary in Denver was 43 cents. The ap- 
propriation for 1920 was $110,000. 


In the report of the Public library of 
the town, it is estimated that citizens 
of Independence, Kan., read 49 per cent 
more travel books from the public library 
in 1920 than in 1919, 74 per cent more 
philosophy, 30 per cent more science,’ 
40 per cent more useful arts, 48 per 
cent more fine arts, and 40 per cent 
more poetry, drama and _ literature. 
The total 1920 circulation was 47,488, 
from a stock of 11,196 volumes. The 
percentage of fiction read was 61 as 
compared with 90 in 1907, when the 
library opened. In urging patrons to 
read more travel books, the librarian, 
Miss Anna Gemmell, remarks: “Some 
of the most graphic descriptions of 
countries have been written by men 
who never crossed their boundaries. 
When Longfellow wrote ‘Evangeline’ 
he had seen neither Arcadia nor 
Louisiana; when Kingsley wrote 
“Westward Ho!’ he had never seen the 


* Spanish Main.” 


Pacific coast 


Harriet Allen, for the past seven years 
librarian of the Public library at Hough- 
ton, Michigan, has resigned to join the 
staff of the Public library at Portland, 
Oregon. 


Miss Frances E. Bowman, now con- 
nected with the Library Association of 
Portland, Oregon, was formerly chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Central library 
but was not head of the children’s de- 
partment of the St. Louis public library. 





For Sale—New set of Messages and 
Papers of Presidents, 20v. Latest ed. 
Price $40. Public Library, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 





Wanted—At Carnegie public library, 
Vancouver, B. C., experienced cata- 
loger to take charge of department. 
Salary, $1800. Address, R. W. Doug- 
las, Public Library, Vancouver. 











